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The Aullior of these CoiiTcrsations it evidently a woman of mot h 
reading««nd no ilendcr talents. We can coatl<l<utly pronounce lier 
no ordfhvy woman, and tliere it clearly nothing wanting in her writ- 
ings to' render lier e^trlinely popular^.but a popular tubjccl. 

ScoKiih i.'piico/'al, Se/it. 

The reader of thit eloquent and elaborate work will »oon find that 
these Conversations are not by vili^ers. fn Ethics, tlie Autlior dis¬ 
sects all the passions and delineates all the virtues; in mental jihilo- 
sophy. expatiates on all the intellectual powers, examines causes, 
physical and meiaphysic.'il, and finally leads her young pupils to tin* 
sovereign good, ortliebcst interest of man.—ffaphit .Vn^azine. 

Tlie Third Volume of Village Conversations is an attempt to fami- 
harite moral and politicti philosophy, hy ^onvc^^atlonal dialogms. 
The design is very respectably executed, and will materially assist 
Parents in drawing out lh( minds of their ihildren, with a view to the 
establishment of sound puniipUs.— Munthlj/ Magazinr. 

The Lady from whose )>en this work proceeds, docs not offer it as 
containing examples of conversational eloquence; but, desirous of 
benefiting the rising generation, has endeavoured to establish sound 
moral principles in the mind, and todemonstrau the iinpmi.incc of 
virtuous conduct to well being. The whole Is written with the best 
intention, and manifests a mind of no ordinary reflection. 
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Pieface, 


The Author of these Conversa¬ 
tions is conscious that the subjects she 


has ventured to discuss may not only 
subject her to the imputation^of teme¬ 
rity, but be cortsidered beyond the 
sphere and capacity of woman. In 
commencing her enquiry into tlie na¬ 
ture of Good and Evil, she was not 
aware of the depth and extent of 
the subject, or should not have had 
sufficient confidence in her abilities, to 
attempt its investigation. She can 
only with deference submit her work 
to the promoters of mental culture, and 
hope that the first production of a 
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PREFACE. 


female pen be considered with 
liberality and indulgence, and- re* 
ceived with that favour which the 
friends of human happiness bestow 
on etpery attempt, however humble, 
to accelerate the progress of intellect, 
and ad'^ance the glorious cause of 
Truth and Virtue. * 
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CONVERSATION 1. 

• 

IiitroductoT}) Remarks. Observations on Physical, 
Moral, and Political Law; and on Voluntary, 
Instinctive, and Compulsory Actions. 

tlie commencement of their next 
meeting, Chiirles thus addressed the Vicar and 
Sir Edward Berine. You both, my dear Sirs, 
some time since, objected to the proposition of 
an attempt to form a classification of the human 
mind, on account of the difficulty and abstruse¬ 
ness of metaphysical researches; and you have 
subsequently opened to us a field for enquiry of 
much greater magnitude^ The civil, political, 
individual and general good of mankind, com¬ 
prise topics of the highest importance, and 
which, in my opinion, require for their proper 

VOL. HI. B 


.. «i% -mut, 

\ 

^ o T^^’ICAR’s fire-sidk. 

aWegree of intellectual vigour, eru- 
xlitt^J^o^ervation, and experience, that can 
scarcely be expected from us of inferior years. 

Your remarks, Charles! replied Sir Edward, 
prove that you have attentively considered the 
subject, and are aware of the difficulty attending 
its impartial'examination; but when you retlect 
that your young competitors will soon leave their 
paternal roof, and have to act for themselves 
in a deceptive, turbulent, and corrupting world, 
without, perhaps, an eye of friendly solicitude 
to watch over, or an arm of prudence to guard 
them, surely you, who intend to consecrate 
yourself to the service of your Maker, will not 
hesitate to call forth every power of your mind, 
to assist in strengthening theirs, that they may 
be enabled to surmount the rocks and avoid the 
quicksands which they will have to encounter, 
but from which your station in lile may be in 
a great measure exempted. 

My dear Sir! said George, what a picture 
have you drawn of the worid through which we 
must pass 1 Desirous as I have long been to 
enlarge my sphere of action, 1 tremble at the 
prospect; especially as I am convinced from 
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the opportunities I have liad of extending my 
observations upon life, that the description is 
not exaggerated. 

You, my dear George! replied Sir Edward, 
have had frbm your earliest years the benefit of 
superior assoeiations: your education has been 
conducted upon liberal principles; you have not 
been fettered by unnecessary restraints, nor 
compelled to give up your natural liberty and 
rights to any arbitrary •will. You have been 
taught, that next to your duty towards God, 
obedience was due to your parents. • The prac¬ 
tice of this has been easy and pleasant, because 
from your infancy you have been accustomed to 
yield youV will and inclination to our judgment 
and experience; and in proportion as your ra¬ 
tional faculties expanded, you perceived that 
our authority was only exercised to promote 
your future good. The nature of things will not 
permit you always to possess the same resources; 
therefore it is of the highest importance to your 
happiness and well-being, that on your entrance 
into more active life, yo.u should be well armed 
with just and well-founded principles, that may 
enable, you to avoid the many snares which 
may beset your path, conduct you safely and 
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honourably to the end of your probationary 
career, and give you that sweet tranquility and 
peace which attends a virtuous and happy old 
age, after a youth of application and a manhood 
of perseverance in integrity and propriety. 

In proposing an enquiry into the elements of 
political science, I was merely desirous of ascer¬ 
taining if you were acquainted with some of its 
leading principles, that you might thereby be 
enabled to form a correct judgment on the 
topics that may be discBssed within the sphere 
of your observation, and not be carried away by 
the force oi party prejudice, the rage of faction, 
or by any temptation to sacrifice your principles 
upon the altar of avarice or at the shrine of 
ambition. 

Society, said Charles, arises from the nature 
and constitution of man. The construction of 
his corporeal frame, subject to so many wants 
and infirmities, and the social affections im¬ 
planted in his mind, clearly demonstrate that 
he was designed to be a social rather than a 
solitary being. - The .origin of domestic society 
may be traced to our primeval parents. Civil 
society commenced at a subsequent period, when 
from the increase of families, and their intermix- 
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tore in communities, general laws became neces¬ 
sary to secure the good of the whole. 

Society, then, may be said to have originated 
in the wants, and government in the vices of 
men. The knowledge of man is consequently 
tlie basis of the science of politics, as well as of 
most of the arts and sciences which are con¬ 
nected with the well-being of society, and the 
comfort and happiness of the human species. 
Politics is tlie science of government. The ne¬ 
cessity for government .arises from the imper¬ 
fection of those who constitute society, in order 
that every individual of the community may 
be secured in the possession of his property 
and private riglits, against the encroachment of 
turbulent and refractory members of the same 
community, or the invasions of neighbouring 
or other nations. 

The first step in the formation of society, said 
William, is subordination. This is necessary in 
every stage and every degree of civilization, and 
without its gradations, society could not exist. 
Subordination is divided into natural and artifi¬ 
cial : natural subordination proceeds from the 
inherent qualities, external advantages, or in¬ 
tellectual attainments of man. The external 
R '.i 
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advantages, as courage and strength, confer 
superiority in uncivilized life; and intellectual 
attainments impart superiority in proportion to 
the cultivation, refinement or degree of civili¬ 
zation which a nation may have attained; al¬ 
though even in states just emerging fron barba¬ 
rism, mental qualifications arc in some respects 
properly appreciated, and in times of emergency 
or danger a council of aged and experienced 
persons is usually summoned, to direct the exer¬ 
tions of the young and yicxperienccd. 

Artificial subordination arises from political 
institutions, and is requisite to maintain the 
domestic peace of well-established society. The 
design of every positive institution should be to 
promote the happiness of the community, by 
removing those external evils which proceed 
from the uncontrouled will of man: consequently 
the first compulsory law is tliat wliich prohibits 
the commission of wron^.' 

Previously to further progress in tliis enquiry, 
said Sir Edward, it is necessary that we should 
understand what siglufication is afiixed to the 
term law. 

‘ Law, in its most general and comprehensive 
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sense/ said Charles, ‘ signifies a rule of action, 
and is applied indiscriminately to all kinds of ac¬ 
tion, whether animate or inanimate, rational or 
irrational. It is that rule of action which is 
prescribed by some superior, and which the 
inferior is bound to obey.’ 

Physical laws are the regular operations of 
nature, ascertained from observations on repeated 
exemplifications of the same causes producing 
invariably the same elfects. The efficient causes 
from whence physical lav^s arc derived, proceed 
from ‘ mechanism, vegetation, animal life, and 
intelligence.’ These vary in their operations, 
and produce diflerent liiws, according to their 
nature. Physical laws are inferred from a know¬ 
ledge of facts, or are evidently demonstrable 
from strict observation. They are consequently 
The immediate objects of science, and the foun¬ 
dation of theory, which consists ‘ in referring 
particular effects to the,causes from which they 
proceed.’ 

1‘hysical laws may be applied to intelligent 
as well as to material nature; ‘ for there are 
facts relating to the operatlobs of mind, whicli 
arc fixed and invariably. .Every-final cause sup¬ 
poses mind, or an existing principle which acts 
to produce the end designed.’ It is not ueces- 
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sary to our enquiry, to consider tlie laws of the 
intellectual world as of the understanding and 
the will, nor those which relate to the material 
world : it is sufficient to observe that ‘ a 
physical law of nature is a general state of what 
is uniform or common in the order of things, 
and is addressed to the powers of perception and 
sagacity. A moral law of nature is equally ge¬ 
neral, though an expression not of fact but of 
what is good; and is addressed to the powers of 
estimation and choice.’,* Consequently, physi¬ 
cal laws are of an imperious and unvarying na¬ 
ture, aiitl moral laws of an obligatory, and arise 
from the intelligent nature and free choice of 
man in the pursuit of good, and are necessary 
to the happiness of the moral world. 

Political laws arc those wliich are established 
by nations and communities, and are absolutely * 
requisite to the due regulation and government 
of the people who constitute them. They are 
instituted and enacted to enforce the practice of 
those moral obligations which are essential to 
the well-being of a state. 

A political law is not, like a physical Liw, 
established from the observation of fact, but 
is enacted from choice, and is energetic and 


Ferguson. 
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requisite on account of its rectitude and the 
high authority from which it is adduced. 

Municipal law is ‘ a rule of civil conduct pre¬ 
scribed by the supreme power in a state. It 
regards man as a citizen, and bound to other 
duties towards his neighbour, than those of mere 
nature and religion; duties which he has en¬ 
gaged in, by enjoying the benefits of the com¬ 
mon union, that he contributes his part to the 
subsistence and peace of the society.’ 

‘ The aim of society,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ is to 
protect individuals in the enjoyment of those 
absolute rights which were vested in them by 
the immutable laws of nature, but which could 
not be preserved in peace without that mutual 
assistance and intercourse which is gained by the 
institution of friendly and social comiounities.’ 

‘ The law of nations depends upon the rules 
of natural law, or upon mutual compacts, treaties, 
leagues and agreements between communities.’* 

The sanctions of the law are the rewards it 
bestows and the punishments it inflicts. The 
sanctions of judicial law only respects penalties 
and deprivations of natural right. The sanctions 
of moral law are the sentiments of moral appro-, 
bation or disapprobation which the morality or 
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immorality of actions inspire, and tlie blame or 
censure they naturally excite, as arising from 
the merit and utility, or the demerit or moral 
turpitude, of voluntary action. 

That man should seek happiness and avoid 
misery, said the Vicar, is the fundamental law of 
nature, the spring of action, the motive to desire, 
and the inducement to exertion. 

The means by which he may most effectively 
promote his true and 'substantial happiness, is a 
subject of the highest importance, and deserves 
the serious attention of every intelligent and 
reflective mind. 

Man possesses a material or animal, and an 
intellectual or intelligent nature. His motives 
to action must originate from the desire of sup¬ 
plying the necessities of his body, or of promoting 
the gratifications of his mind. The energy of his 
actions depend upon the ardency of his desires; 
his desires are inspired by his perceptions of good, 
and regulated by his apprehensions of evil. The 
more pleasing the good, the more ardently is 
it sought—the more fearful the evil, the more 
anxiously is it avoided. It is therefore essential 
to the well-being of man, that he should form 
correct and proper notions of the nature of good 
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and evil, and become acquainted with the means 
by which he may effectually attain happiness and 
avoid misery; since this primeval law of nature 
is of imperious and universal operation, and the 
spring of action to all mankind. 

Actions, said William, I conceive, may be 
divided into voluntary, instinctive and compul¬ 
sory. Voluntary actions proceed from delibera¬ 
tion and choice, or as it is termed, free volition; 
volition is influenced by •motives; motives are 
excited by circumstances, our desires and aver¬ 
sions; desires originate from the idea of good, 
aversions from the apprehension of evil. Our 
sensations and opinions inspire our conceptions 
of good, and produce our notions of evil. 

. * 

‘ The actions of men,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ are 
undoubtedly determined by motives, and these 
are governed by causes over which he has no con- 
troul f and as those causes are necessary, his ac¬ 
tions may be acknowledged also necessary; but 
at the same time, these exterior causes operate 
on a man, only according to his estimate of them, 
which varies in different men, and in the same 
man at different times.’ From hence proceeds 
the morality of actions. Had man no choice, he 
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could not be a free or a moral agent. Did not 
motives influence volition and incite to action, 
he would be a loose ungoverned being, and not 
a necessary agent, as he now is, forming a part 
of the grand fabrick of the sensible world, or 
one of the stones of which the building of intel¬ 
ligent creation is constructed. 

The actions of man, said the Vicar, liowevcr 
impelled by external circumstances and the im¬ 
perious operation of rtiotives influencing the will 
and inciting to a determination of particular con¬ 
duct, or inducing to immediate and undeliberate 
action, most assuredly subject him to responsi¬ 
bility. ‘ Necessary causes may govern passive 
existences with absolute dominion; but in all 
animals they have to encounter the princi|)le of 
individuality, the feeling of independence, the 
desire of well-being, and the energies of self- 
love. These, .so to speak, enter into an argu¬ 
ment with the causes: a process of refftoning 
takes place, a decision of judgment is formed, 
and that judgment it is that directs the will and 
the action. The action which results from this 
chain of reasoning may certainly be considered 
voluntary, notwithstanding the necessary cause 
which inspired the motive that led to a determi¬ 
nation of the action.’ 
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Instinctive actions, said William, if any may 
with propriety be so denominated, are those to 
winch the mind is as it were nnperiously incited, 
without any previous deliberation or inducement 
to a particular determination, but influenced by 
the circumstance or incident of the moment; as 
for instance, in seeing a child fall, the hand is 
intuitively extended, impelled by an involuntary 
motive, or a sensation of humanity which incites 
the action. This, being neither a voluntary or 
deliberate action proceeding from an act of judg¬ 
ment or chain of reasoning, nor a compulsory 
action, or one jK'iformed in consequence of an 
obligatory duty to obey the will of another, may 
he properly stiled an instinctive or natural action. 
Tliis neccss.irily leads to an enquiry into what is 
denominated the moral sense; but for the sake 
of regularity, we will proceed to examine the 
nature of compulsory actipns, or those which 
we are obligated to perform in compliance with 
ll’.e will of others. 

Compulsory actions, said Charles, may be 
divided into those which proceed from the duty 
of religious or moral obligation, the duty of civil 
subordination, and of coercion or positive com- 
jnilsion. Man being acknowledged ‘ a relijjious 

VOL. HI. 0 
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aoimal/ must have religious iuducemciits tu 
action, or intuitive feelings which impel him to 
seek after the attainment of some good, by the 
worship of some object capable of bestowing it. 
How far man, unaided by any light but tliat 
which he possesses in himself, or derives from 
the circumstances in which he is placed or the 
objects around him, is able to judge to whom his 
sense of religious obligation is to be directed, 
may be learnt from the history of mankind. But 
at present our attention'is not called to religious 
subjects: we are merely considering man as a 
moral agent, incited to actioii by the principles 
on which the constitution of his mind is founded, 
to ascertain the basis of the laws of the moral 
world, that we may be enabled to form a better 
judgment of the principles of political institu¬ 
tions or the nature and advantages which result 
from the obligations of civil subordination. 

•.t 

Compulsory actions, said Sir Edward, as con¬ 
sidered in reference to moral obligation, leads us 
to enquire what ide^ are implied by the term. 

Obligation, said William, properly signifies 
being bound to perform particular actions, or to 
avoid something prohibited. Obligation relates 
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to some principle or principles whith are consi¬ 
dered as laws to be obeyed; according to which 
actions are to be performed, certain dispositions 
to be cherished, and others to be avoided. It 
implies what is necessary to be done in order to 
obtain a certain end, ‘ a due sense of propriety.’ 
‘ Obedience or conformity to the commands of 
another, assumes the character of duty. Duty 
respects that species of obligation which is due 
to another, and implies a conformity to his in¬ 
junctions or his interestsV in which sense we may 
consider those compulsory actions of moral ob¬ 
ligation which proceeds from the duty of parental 
obedience and of attention to legal institutions. 

The duty of civil subordination, said Sir 
Edward, is entailed upon every man on his en¬ 
trance into society, and delegated to his offspring 
with their rights and privileges. It is of impe¬ 
rious obligation, as it is necessary fo the support, 
protection and well-being of every civil insti¬ 
tution. 

Those compulsory actfcifs which result from 
the necessity of obedience to legal establishments 
arise from' restrictions essential to the happiness 
of society, and the protection of individuals in 
c 2 
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tlie secure possession of tlieir property, rights 
and privileges. 

The absolute rights of man originate in ‘ the 
natural liberty of mankind.’ 

The social and relative rights of man, ‘ result 
from and are posterior to the formation of states 
and societies/ 

It is not necessary for us to treat of the diver¬ 
sified rights of men, either personal or real, ori¬ 
ginal or adventitious; as this enquiry would lead 
us to the more profound mazes of political 
science; and we only proposed to glance at the 
elementary parts, to discern its connexion with 
the fundamental principles of moral obligation, 
or the intimate union of morality with politics. 
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CONVERSATION ll. 

Ok the Fundamental Principles of Moral 
Obligation, 


Having, said sir Edward, made some 
remarks upon the nature of actions, we may now 
consider the principles from which they proceed. 

The principles of tlic mind, said Charles, 
which incite to action, are difterent in difi'erent 
men, and even in the same man at ditferent 
periods of his life. Every action, in a greater or 
less degree, proceeds from various modifications 
of the two grand influential principles. Benevo¬ 
lence, and Selfishness. Benevolence is the most 
exalted, refined and ennobling spring of action, 
approximating man by the elevation of-mind 
and corresponding conduct inpires, toward the 
c 3 
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perfection of his nature, and to an attribute of the 
Divine Mind. Selfishness is the lowest and most 
degrading spring of action, arising from an inor¬ 
dinate love of self, and the prevalence and g^eral 
ascendancy of the animal propensiti('s over the 
intelligent nature of man. The selfish feelings are 
the first that predominate. VVe must he cajiable 
of looking beyond ourselves, before we can feel 
for others. The selfish feelings become subser¬ 
vient to thg higher principles of action, only in 
proportion to the progressive enlargement, re¬ 
finement and exaltation of the mind. 

Benevolence, said the Vicar, is inujuestionably 
the highest and most ennobling principle of ac¬ 
tion ; but its^ permanent operation and com])lete 
attainment reejuires the subjugation of the lower 
springs of action and the culture of years. The 
mind inspired by this principle views the col¬ 
lected bulk of mankind in a focus, which pre¬ 
sents the united whole to the mental sight; and 
as the mind at an early period of life is not sus¬ 
ceptible of these enlarged perceptions of bene¬ 
volence ; so in a community, its modification, 
under the term philanthropy, is not diseernilile 
at an early period of civilization. 
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Benevolence, said Charles, arises from an 
‘ affection determinate in its nature, but indefi¬ 
nite in respect to its object.’ It is an ‘ active 
jirinciple, and inspires all the qualities which are 
requisite to a'ttaiu its end, or all which fit one 
man to procure the good of another.’ Conse¬ 
quently it generates the virtues of Justice, 
Integrity, Charity, Philanthropy, Hospitality, 
Generosity, Fortitude, Courage, Magnanimity, 
Gratitude, Patience, Forbearance, Pity, Com¬ 
passion, Gentleness, all the social feelings—ge¬ 
nerous propensities of the mind ; and Wisdom, 
comprising its various modifications of Prudence 
and Discretion; and every raiflification of the 
benevolent principle, as diffusing its beneficial 
eflects fliroughout intelligent creation. 

The benign influence of benevolence, said 
Mrs. Wentworth, extends even to the lowest 
gradations of existence in the material world. 

‘ Till' well tan I'll! pliilosopliic mind 
To all eonipdision giies - 
Casts roui.d the world an equal eye, 

And feels for alt that lives.’ 

‘ Wherever,’ observed Charles, ‘ tlic benevo¬ 
lent principle is duly operative,’ as remarked by 
Dr. Cogan, ‘ it is at once a most delicate, and a 
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most efficacious motive to the practice o*f every 
social virtue. It,not only avoids grosser inju¬ 
ries: it enters into the minutiae of discretion. 
It moves circumspectly, that it ma^ tread upon 
no one, even by inadvertency. It feels pain at 
the utterance of a word that might prove dis¬ 
pleasing to others; or at the suggestion of a 
thought that might operate to their prejudice. 
It considers strict justice as being scarcely en¬ 
titled to merit; and the violation of justice, 
however secret and secure from censure, is most 
repugnant to its nature. It not only accommo¬ 
dates itself to the claims but to the wants of 
others. It shapes its conduct, not according to 
what they have a right to expect, but to what 
they may require. It earnestly examines what 
evils it can remove, what afflictions it can soothe, 
from what dangers it can protect, what pleasures 
it can communicate. It cheerfully denies itself 
many indulgences that others may rejoice in its 
bounty. It encounters many difficulties to extri¬ 
cate those who are involved in greater. Benevo¬ 
lence is the animated and active principle of love, 
directing its benign influence over every created 
being that is endowed with the power of sensa¬ 
tion. The love inspired by this character de¬ 
stroys the servility of obedience. The mind under 
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l}ie influence of this affection, cannot be satisfied 
with a superficial observance of commands. It 
makes the minutest branch of duty a pleasure; 
it is both minute and universal in its opera¬ 
tions, and penetrates into the recesses of misery 
in order to relieve.’ How beautiful is this de¬ 
scription of the benevolent principle! How cold 
to feeling must be that mind which it does not 
animate to ardent aspirations after its attainment! 

The influence of benevolence, said Sir Edward, 
under its various modifications, is in every respect 
calculated to constitute the interest, happiness 
and well-being of man. ‘ I'he good of the whole 
is preserved by that which constitutes the good 
of the part: and there is no good of the part 
consistent witli what is hurtful to the whole.’ 
Therefore self-interest, regarded in an enlarged 
and refined point of view, so far from being in¬ 
compatible with benevolence, is best promoted 
and nmst cftectively secured by its permanent 
ascendancy. But that conduct which results 
from an inordinate desire to increase our own 
sej)arate interest, imconncctetl with the good of 
others, is totally in opposition to the prevalence 
of the benevolent propensities, and to tlic best 
feelings of a liberal and enlarged mind. 
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‘ Though benevolence and self-love are dif¬ 
ferent,’ said William, ‘ yet they are so perfectly 
consistent, that the greatest satisfaction to our¬ 
selves depends upon our having benevolence in 
a due degree; and self-love is one chief security 
of our right behaviour toward society. Their 
mutually coinciding, so that we can scarcely 
promote the one without the'other, is equally a 
proof that we were made for both.’* 

/ 

Refined self-interest, said Charles, considered 
in an enlarged point of dew, produces eflfects 
similar to those proceeding from the prevalence 
of the benevolent propensities. The motive 
constitutes the essential dift’ercnce in the action, 
since rational and refined self-interest induces us 
to promote the happiness of others, as the most 
effectual means of advancing our own. But 
‘ actions purely benevolent, are those that com¬ 
municate good to others, independently of the 
desire of self-gratification.’ Therefore enlarge¬ 
ment, elevation and refinement of mind, are es¬ 
sentially connected with this sublime spring of 
action. 

^ Benevolence, said the Vicar, is the divine 
principle of Love, animating nature, eiilighten- 
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ing tiie understanding, irradiating the mind, 
inspiring virtue, exciting affection, imparting 
peace and diffusing happiness. It puriffes the 
heart, elevates the soul, exalts our nature, and 
approximates the mind in which it permanently 
resides, to the beatitude of etherial being. It 
is the source of happiness, the origin of the 
social virtues, the foundation of morality, the 
basis of civil institutions, the criterion of virtue, 

an emanation of the Deity, and the Spirit of God. 

• 

The principle of benevujence, said Sir Edward, 
eradicates every disposition inimical to its per¬ 
manent ascendancy; consequently, pride, injus¬ 
tice, arrogance, and every species of little-mind- 
edness, is exterminated by the refined and active 
operation of this divine energy. 

‘ A principle of human actions,’ said Charles, 
‘ is that which incites a man to act.’ Selfish¬ 
ness arises from the contracted views of a narrow 
diminutive mind, incapable of raising itself above 
the consideration of self. The propensities of 
children are in general more personal than selfish. 
As the affections expand, self-interest becomes 
more defined, but they must be capable of perfect 
disinterestedness before the benevolent propen- 
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sities can exist in their full extent, or he perma¬ 
nently operative in their etVeets; as this cnliirejed 
principle of action arises from clear and com|)re- 
hensive ideas of good, and an anxious desire to 
increase its diffusion by promoting the happiness 
and well-being of others. ‘ A benevolence per¬ 
manently operative therefore requires mental 
discipline of the mast exalted kind, and a supe¬ 
rior degree of self-subji^gation;’ consequently 
we cannot expect its couii)lete inlluence, either 
at an early period ih flic life of an individual, or 
in the infancy of soeicty amongst unetdtured 
human beings; and although it is the funda¬ 
mental principle irf moral obligation, yet, in its 
most extended meaning ‘ it is the highest polish 
which comes last; the Corinthian capital which 
linishes as it ornaments the eolnmn,’ and com¬ 
pletes the grand cdilicc of the moral world. 

The actions, said .Sir Edward, excited by the 
various modilications or degrees of inihienee of 
the benevolent and malevolent |)iop( nsities, in. 
spire either moral approbation or disapprobation, 
according to the natural tendency of the actions 
to benefit or injure those persons to whom those 
actions relate. ‘ External actions, considered as 
a feature of the human character, or as an cmana- 
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tion of good or ill disposition, are a proper subject 
of moral approbation or censure, or come pro¬ 
perly within the direction of moral government 
or law.’* Every action which arises from moral 
obligation naturally inspires moral approbatidn; 
although our ideas of merit and demerit proceed 
less from the actions than from the motives 
which inspire them. 

‘ Merit,’ said Charles, ‘ is the presence of that 
quality which is the objeft bf moral approbation, 
and demerit the absence of such quality, or the 
presence of any quality which is the object of 
disapprobation.’ Merit may be considered as 
absolute, comparative and conditional. Absolute 
merit, as it relates to principles existing in the 
mind, or ‘ a strong predilection for what is good 
and excellent in itself,’ may be attained; but as 
applied to human conduct, the frailties and im¬ 
perfections to which man is subject in this infancy 
of being, prevent the propriety of the application 
of this term to the present imperfect condition 
of humanity. ‘ Comparative merit relates to the 
favourable ideas we form of one person when 
compared with anotlier; and conditional merit 
respects the performance of certain actions in 
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conformity to the injunctions of some one who 
stipulates conditions.’ 

Demerit has similar gradations. * Absolute 
demerit results from the total predominance of a 
narrow selfishness, and prompts to the most ne¬ 
farious acts, regardless of the interests and rights 
of others.’ Absolute merit can be claimed by 
no man; but comparative and conditional merit 
‘ belong to him who ardently loves virtue and 
unremittingly exerts his endeavours to practise 
and promote it.’ 

‘ What might we not expect from the human 
heart,’ said Mrs. Osbourne, ‘ under the influence 
of an opinion, that human felicity does not con¬ 
sist in the indulgences of animal appetite, but in 
those of a benevolent heart—not in fortune or 
interest, but in contempt of this Very object, in 
the courage and freedom which arises from this 
contempt, joined to a resolute choice of conduct 
directed to the good of mankind, or to the good 
of that particular society to which the individual 
belongs?’ 

The philosophic moralist, said the Vicar, 
clearly perceives a natural and necessary con¬ 
nexion between the universal practice of virtue 
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and universal prosperity. He knows that ‘ the 
happiness of man in this life, when most distin¬ 
guished, is not proportioned to his external pos¬ 
sessions, but to the exertion and application of 
his faculties—not to his exemption from difficulty 
or danger, but to the magnanimity, courage and 
fortitude with which he acts’—tHat ‘ a benefi¬ 
cent course of life, uniformly pursued, duties 
performed in the midst of danger or unmerited 
obloquy, in the midst of allurements that would 
seduce, in the midst of [lain and suffering that 
would depress the mind or daunt the resolution, 
as they carry evidence of a disposition propor- 
tionably vigorous and unshaken, are justly esti¬ 
mated as of the highest value.’ 
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CONVERSATION III. 


Observatiom’on the Moral Sense, or Conscience. 


REVIOUSLY to any further progress 
in our subject, said Sir Edward, it is necessary 
to enquire into the nature and existence of the 
moral sense; since philosophers have been greatly 
divided in their opinions on this head. 

By the moral sense, said Cliarles, is generally 
understood, a perception of right or wTong exist¬ 
ing in the mind, which approves of actions mo- 
rallyright, and disapproves actions morally wrong. 

In this as in many other respects, we have to 
deprecate the cavil of words, and regret the time 
that has been spent in useless confutations and 
unavailing arguments, which perplex the mind 
without enlightening it. When we consider 
things generally, particularly or individually, they 
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of course assume different aspects: for instance, 
my ideas of virtue, abstractedly considered, 
differ from those of persons educated with dif¬ 
ferent perceptions of right and wrong, although 
my natural capacity forjudging may be precisely 
the same. The ultimate end I may have in view, 
by my conduct in a state of compfetency and ci¬ 
vilization, is to promote the present happiness, 
intellectual advancement, and final well-being of 
my family and connexions. In uncivilized so¬ 
ciety, the same principle would induce me to lay 
up the greatest store of provisions for their sus¬ 
tenance. My opinion of moral beauty or defor¬ 
mity must be tlie result of the bias of my mind 
or the association of my ideas. The same re¬ 
marks may be applied to the fitness or unfitness 
of things. We must have a positive end in view, 
before we can apply the means necessary to attain 
it; and unless that end be precisely the same 
in all mankind, the perceptions of men must 
differ as to the propriety of the means pursued. 

The existence of a moral sense, said Sir 
Edward, or of a principle residing in the mind, 
approving of actions morally right and disappro¬ 
ving actions morally wrong, is demonstrable from 
reason, observation, and religion. To injure an 
D 3 
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unprotected, unoffending being, dependent on 
our care, cannot be an action natural to man, 
but must proceed from the abuse of his nature 
or his free-agency, and be repugnant to the 
perceptions of right residing in his mind, or to 
‘ that light which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world.’ 

The existence of this principle, said Mrs. 
Wentworth, cannot be doubted. It is the voice 
of nature, the foundation of moral obligation, 
the source of moral approbation, the operation 
of reason, the gift of heaven, and the distinction 
of man. It is conscience, that still small voice, 
whose suggestions will be heard, whose admoni¬ 
tions will not be disregarded 5 it is an emanation 
of the Deity, dwelling in mortals, deterring from 
vice and directing to heaven. 

‘ Conscience! conscience ! instinct divin; 
immortelle et celeste volx; guide assiiri?, d’un 
Ctre ignorant et l)orn^, mais intelligent ct fibre, 
juge infallible du bien, ct du mal, qui rends 
riioinmc semblable a Dieu; e’est toi qui fais 
I’excellence de sa nature, ct la moralitti de ses 
actions.’ 


The time, said Mrs. Osbourne, I hope, is 
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approaching, when Reason, arrayed in her pure 
unsullied robes, shall point with the finger of 
precision to the mansion of Truth and when man 

• 

shall no longer doubt the existence of a principle 
which he must feel in himself, unless indeed its 
infallible admonitions have been disregarded, 
and its sacred impulses stifled by his vices and 
his crimes. 

Conscience, thou silent monitor! exclaimed 
the Vicar, why sleepest thou ? Where is thy in¬ 
fluence, or whither art thou fled? Surely, scared 
by the vices of man, thou sometimes fliest from 
the earth to visit thy native heaven,, or closest 
thine eyes to the crimes of him whom thou 
wouldst guide to the rea)tns of bliss, but who 
refuseth thy aid and’ rejecteth thy direction. 
Celestial impulse, sacred monitor! where is thy 
power, when thou permittest man determinedly 
and deliberately to plunge into misery an innocent 
unsuspecting being, whom he falsely pretends to 
love? Vain pretence! hapless victim of fond 
credulity! He in whose protecting care thou 
eonfidest, he who vowed that thy happiness was 
dearer to him than his own—he is become thy 
insulter, thy betrayer, thy seducer. Execrable 
monster! could he boast of loving his country 
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wliile he augmented its evils, by adding to the 
number of the pests of society, rendered so 
through the atrocity, duplicity, and unpardon* 
able barbarity of designing hypocrisy. Excuse 
my warmth, my friends! but whilst man will 
gratify his criminal propensities, and involve in 
ruin the unsuspicious victim of his crime, Eng¬ 
land must still suffer, our streets must continue 
to be filled with beings devoted to wretchedness, 
and our youth become in their turn a prey to the 
meretricious arts of vicious poverty. 

Lamentable indeed, said Sir Edward, is the 
evil of society of which you complain, which 
baffles even the legislative power to redress; but 
while females of respectability sanction by their 
acquaintance those depraved libertines who think 
themselves excusable for having plunged a fel¬ 
low-creature into misery, little advancement can 
be made towards a better state of morals. Surely 
women countenance vice as much by.admitting 
into their society those who have thus infringed 
the sacred obligations of morality, as they would 
in associating with the miserable outcasts of so¬ 
ciety, who have been thus deluded and betrayed. 


The wretchedness which this subject presents 
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to the imagination, said Lady Berine, is too 
dreadful to be dwelt upon, by a mind that can 
feel for the miseries of others. Unhappy is the 
father who has reared a son capable of thus de¬ 
grading his nature, injuring his fellow-creature, 
and insulting his God; and doubly unhappy the 
mother who brought into existence a being who 
could cruelly sink another into the depths of 
irremediable misery. 

This injury, said'Sir Edward, as Paley re¬ 
marks, in his Moral and Political Philosophy, is 
threefold—to the woman, to her family, and to 
the public. 

‘ The injury to the woman is made up of the 
injury she suffers frpm shame, of the loss she 
sustains in her reputation, and of the deprava¬ 
tion of her moral principle.’ 

‘ The misery must be extreme, if we may 
judge of it from those barbarous endeavours to 
conceal their disgrace to which females some¬ 
times have recouiscyand compare this barbarity 
with their passionate love of their offspring in 
other cases.’ 

‘ The loss which a woman sustains by the ruin 
of her reputation almost exceeds computation. 
Every person’s happiness depends in part upon 
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the respect and reception they meet with in the 
world; and it is no inconsiderable mortification, 
even to tlie firmest tempers, to be rejected from 
the society of their equals, or received there with 
neglect or disdain.’ 

‘ Where a woman’s maintenance depends 
upon her character, as is the case in lower life, 
amongst whom most frequently are the victims 
of seduction, little is left to the forsaken suf- 
ferer but to starve for want of employment, or 
to have recourse to'prostitution for food and 
raiment.’ , 

And as ‘ a woman collects her virtue into this 
point, the loss of her chastity is generally the 
destruction of her moral principle.’ 

‘ If,’ continues Paley, ‘ ^^e pursue the effects of 
seduction through the comlflicated misery it oc¬ 
casions, and if it be right to estimate crimes by 
the mischiefs they knowingly produce, it will 
appear something more than mere invective and 
declamation to assert, that not one half of the 
crimes for which men suffer death by the laws 
of this country are so flagitious as this.’ 

While, saidjSophronia, the polluted victim is 
either languishing in obscurity and misery, exe¬ 
crating the weakness and fond credulity which 
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induced her to confide in the honour of her 
honourable betrayer, a prey to the excruciating 
anguish of heart-rending remorse, or what is 
worse, seeking to procrastinate her miserable ex¬ 
istence by the wages of infamy, the author of 
her woes is perhaps solacing himself with the joys 
of Bacchus, or adding to his crimes by plunging 
new victims into the same abyss of destruction. 

Ignorance, credulity, weakness, and vanity, 
said Mrs. Osbourne, are tef be deprecated in the 
female character, as the cjiief cause of the evil 
of which we complain : 'firmness, strength, cou¬ 
rage, and magnanimity, result from that mental 
elevation, which will not permit moral imbe¬ 
cility. 

In the present state of society, said Sir 
Edward, youth of both sexes have to encounter 
many and great dangers. Happy are those who, 
well fortified by principles of religion, honour, 
and integrity, can bravely combat every tempta¬ 
tion, and surmount every impediment to their 
progressive advancement in the scale of intellect 
and morality. 


The best and only certain means, said the 
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Vicar, of combating temptation under any 
shape, is to fly from it. Human nature in every 
state is weak, frail, and imperfect; and in 
youth is peculiarly prone to err, and liable, from 
innumerable existing causes, to become a prey 
to the designs of the artful and the snares of 
the treacherous. Let us never trust to our own 
strength, but fervently supplicate the assistance 
of Him, who can shield from danger, and sup¬ 
port us in tile hour of temptation. 

To return to our observations on the moral 
sense, said Sir Edward, we may remark, that 
although conscience exists universally, it docs 
not operate equally. In some persons it is sus¬ 
ceptible, watchful, and tenderly alive to the 
smallest wound; in others it is cold to feeling, 
and scarcely capable of receiving a percussion. 
Let us beware of silencing tliis celestial guide, 
or diminishing this heavenly radiance, by dis¬ 
regarding its sacred impulses and divine admo¬ 
nitions. It is the light of nature, the law and 
guide of the heathen world. Unhappy indeed 
will be those persons whose conduct will not 
even endure a trial by the standard of morality 
of the unenlightened children ot ignorance and 
barbarism. 
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The moral sense or conscience, said Charles, 
is combined with the nature of man, and, like 
other qualities, admits degrees of improvement, 
proportionably to the attention bestowed on its 
cultivation; and I am inclined to think, like 
every virtue and superior endowment of the 
human mind, its highest refinement is insepa¬ 
rably connected with genuine sensibility. 

‘ The moral sense,’ says Lord Kaimes, ^ though 
rooted in the nature of man, admits of great re¬ 
finement by culture and education. It improves 
gradually like our other powers and faculties, till 
it comes to be productive of the strongest as well 
as most delicate feelings. The moral sense not 
only accompanies our other senses in their gra¬ 
dual refinement, but receives additional strength 
upon every occasion from these other senses. 
Refinement in taste and manners, operating by 
eommunication upon the moral sense, occasions 
a stronger sense of immorality in every vicious 
action than what would arise before such refine¬ 
ment.’ 

‘ The purest and noblest pleasure,’ says 
Aristotle, ‘ is that which is derived from the 
practice of virtuous actions. The constitution 
or just economy of human nature consists in the 
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regular subordination of the passions and affee- 
tions to the authority of conscience and the 
voice of reason. 

The various modifications of virtue, said Wil¬ 
liam, abstractedly considered, or the diversity of 
actions to which mankind at different periods 
have affixed ideas of right and wrong, is no 
proof that a moral sense docs not exist, but 
only evinces the flexibility, variableijess, and 
fallibility of the human judgment, which modifies 
actions according to its general perceptions of 
utility; or, to speak philosophically, according to 
the ideas entertained of the fitness or unfitness 
of things, or of the propriety of tlie means pur¬ 
sued to effect the end designed. 

‘ Peace of conscience,’ said the Vicar, ‘ is a 
blessing intimately connected with holy and 
well-regulated affections, and both together con¬ 
stitute a solid ground of happiness in ail condi¬ 
tions and in all circumstances.’ ‘ S’il y a (piel- 
quejoie au monde il est reserviic d la conscience 
pure,’ said Madame Maintenon. Let us, my 
dear children, attend to the dictates and listen 
to the admonitions of Conscience; let us never 
stifle its impulses, nor disregard this sacred 
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monitor. Let us cultivate this divine spark, 
tior insult the glorious Giver, by refusing to 
attend to its counsels or be guided by its 
dictates. 

The improvements in mental philosophy, said 
Charles, have demonstrated that the moral sense 
is formed by association, as well as the affections, 
and general perceptions of the understanding. 
The culture of the understanding is therefore 
cssential to the refinement of the moral sense, 
the formation of proper affections, and to tlie 
permanent operation of the benevolent principle. 

' To cultivate and enlighten the moral sense,’ 
said Mrs. Wentworth, ‘ in ourselves and others, 
is a duty of the highest obligation,’ and of 
serious importance in education; since the moral 
conduct and happiness of the individual in every 
subsequent period of life must greatly depend 
on the ideas early imbibed of right and wrong, 
the refinement of the moral sense^ or the 
tenderness and general susceptibility of the 
conscience. 


The analysis of tlie powers and affections of the 
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mind, said the Vicar, ^evidently prove that the 
moral sense is an acquired and not an instinctive 
faculty. It exists universally in a greater or less 
degree; because it originates in and is dependant 
on the understanding. How beautiful is the 
conformity of scripture to reason and philoso¬ 
phy ! and how grand the structure of the intelli¬ 
gent world, which a knowledge of the powers 
and faculties of the human mind enables us to 
contemplate. 

‘The perfection of the moral sense,’ said 
Charles, ‘ consists in the conformity of its dic¬ 
tates to truth,’ and its union with the benevolent 
principle. 

The moral sense, said Sir Edward, being an 
acquired, and not an instinctive jicrception, 
is no proof that it is not universal, since it 
is coniiccte.l with mind; and wherever mind 
exists, a (ap<icity forjudging must reside. The 
erroneous opinions entertained of right and 
wrong, proceed from the efl'eels of early associ¬ 
ation, the perversion or misapplication of the 
fiiculties, and the baneful tendency of improper 
habits and malevolent affections. In a well- 
constituted mind, the pleasures and pains of 
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the moral sense are powerful motives to the 
practice of virtue, and strong preventives against 
the commission of vice. 
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CONVERSATION IV. 


Observations on Natural, Civil, and Political 
Liberty, Remarks on the Nature and Ne¬ 
cessity of Government, 


How great, said William, how inesti¬ 
mable the blessings, the enjoyments, the charms 
of liberty! Ask the galley-slave, confined to the 
oar, for what blest boon he sighs? and he will 
answer, ’tis for liberty. Ask the prisoner, con¬ 
fined in the gloomy cell for the commission of - 
wrongs on his fellow-creatures, what is as goad¬ 
ing to hig|body as the remembrance of his crimes 
is galling to his mind? and he will reply, the 
loss of liberty. Ask the debtor, immured in 
the abode of poverty, through perhaps the ex¬ 
travagance or debts of honour of a thoughtless 
and dissipated wife, what adds to the anguish 
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which his fashionable helpmate has inflicted 
upon his heart? and he will sigh, the loss of 
liberty. Source of virtue, of independence and 
happiness! may I possess thee, while I live on 
this earth, and impart to the utmost of my 
ability thy benign influence to others. 

The blessings and enjoyments of liberty, said 
Sir Edward, cannot ie too highly appreciated, 
and particularly by those who may probably be 
called to serve their country by assisting in its 
councils. Therefore I am pleased with your 
apostrophe, as it convinces me that you know its 
value; and should you ever be delegated to that 
seat in the senate which I have endeavoured to 
fill with integrity and honour, I trust my son 
will transmit his name to posterity, unsullied as 
he received it from his family. 

My dear father! smd William, the principles 
you have implanted shall be the rule of my con¬ 
duct, and your example my highest ^bition to 
imitate. 

You cannot err, replied Sir Edward, if you 
remember that ‘ the man whose public spirit is 
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prompted altogether by humanity and benevo¬ 
lence will respect the established powers and 
privileges even of individuals, and still more the 
great orders and societies into which the state is 
divided. Though he should consider some of 
them as in some measure abusive, he will con¬ 
tent himself with moderating, what he often 
cannot annihilate without great violence. When 
he cannot conquer the rooted prejudices of the 
people by reason and persuasion, he will not at¬ 
tempt to subdue them 1)y force; but will reli¬ 
giously observe what, by Cicero, is justly called 
the divine maxim of Plato, never to use violence 
to his country, no more than to his parents. He 
will accommodate as well as he can his public 
arrangements to the confirmed habits and preju¬ 
dices of the people, and will remedy as well as 
he can, the inconveniences which may flow from 
the want of those regulations which the people 
are averse to submit to. When he cannot estab¬ 
lish the right, he will not disdain to ameliorate 
the wron^ but like Solon, when he cannot 
establish the best system of laws, will endeavour 
to establish the best that the people are able to 
bear.’* 


Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
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Liberty, said William, is divided into natural 
or moral, and into civil and political liberty. 

* Moral or natural liberty is the right which 
Nature gives to all mankind, of disposing of 
their persons and property, after the manner 
they judge most consistent with their happiness, 
on condition of their acting within the limits of 
the law of nature, and that they do not any way 
abuse it, to the prejudice of other men.’** 

‘ Civil liberty is no other than natural liberty, 
so far restricted by humatf laws as is necessary 
and expedient for the general advantage of the 
public.’t 

‘ Political liberty is the security with which, 
from the constitution, form, and nature of the 
established government, the subjects enjoy civil 
liberty.’ 

According to Aristotle, said George, ‘ any man 
who, through choice, and not from necessity, is 
not a member of some civil society, must be 
supposed to be either much better of much 
worse than the common lot of human nature. 
Consequently if any being in a human shape 
either has no propensity for the politico-social 
life, or has such a sufficiency of all things within 
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t Blackstone. 
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‘ Government,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ is the first 
part of economy or ethics, consisting in the well- 
governing and regulating the affairs of a state, 
for the maintenance of the public safety, order, 
tranquility, and morals.’ 

Lord Bacon divides politics into three parts, 

‘ the preservation of the state, its happiness and 
flourishing, and its enlargement.’ 

‘ Politics is the theory or art of government,’ 
and ‘ policy or polity the peculiar form and con¬ 
stitution of the goverdment of any state or na¬ 
tion, or of the taws, orders, and regulations 
relating thereto.’ 

Neither an enquiry into moral policy or politi¬ 
cal economy is essential to the slight survey we 
proposed to take of this subject; but every man 
should be acquainted, not only with the nature 
of the constitution under which he lives, but 
also with the laws of moral polity by which his 
country is governed. 

The love of our country is as natural to our 
mind as the love of our family; and he does not 
merit the appellation of man who is not anxious 
to promote its interest and augment its felicity; 
as ‘ the love of the public and respect to its laws 
are points wherein all mankind are bound to 
agree.’ 
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Every man, said the Vicar, does not possess 
ability to discover the abuses which creep into 
the administration of governments, or to point 
out means for their redress; but every man is 
capable of promoting the best interest of his 
country, as well as of his family, by a great and 
glorious.example of virtue and magnanimity; 
evidencing in his own conduct, his adherence to 
those fundamental principles of moral obligation 

on which individual and general good is founded. 

• 

The interest of man, said William, is united 
and blended with the interest of his country, the 
same as his interest is combined with that of his 
family. ‘ The interests of society,’ says Fergu¬ 
son, ‘ and of its members, are easily reconciled. 
If the individual owe every degree of considera¬ 
tion to the public, he receives in paying that very 
consideration the greatest happiness of which his 
nature is capable; and the greatest blessing the 
public can bestow on its members, is to keep 
them attached to itself. That is the most happy 
state which is most befoved by its subjects; and 
they are the most happy men whose hearts are 
engaged in a community in which they find every 
object of generosity and zeal, and a scope to tlie 

VOL. III. F 
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exercise of every talent and of every virtuous 
disposition.’ 

‘ While men,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ pursue in 
society different objects, or separate views, they 
procure a wide distribution of power, and arrive 
at a posture for civil engagements, more favour¬ 
able to human nature than what human wisdom 
could ever calmly devise.’ 

‘ Whoever perceives what are the qualities of 
man in his excellence^ may easily by thdt stan¬ 
dard distinguish his defects and corruptions. If 
an intelligent, a courageous, an affectionate 
mind, constitute the perfection of his nature, 
remarkable failings in any of these particulars 
must proportionably sink or debase his character.’ 
This may be equally applicable to political insti¬ 
tutions, or the regulations of polity. 

‘ Virtue,’ said the Vicar, ‘ is a necessary con¬ 
stituent of national strength : capacity and a 
vigorous understanding are necessary to sustain 
the fortunes of a state. ‘Both are improved by 
discipline, and by the exercises in which men are 
engaged.’ 

‘ If the strength of a nation consist in the 
men on whom it may rely, and who are wisely 
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combined for its preservation, it follows that 
manners are as important as either numbers or 
wealthand that corruption is to be accounted 
a principal cause of the national declension and 
ruin.’ 

‘ Nations consist of men : and a nation con¬ 
sisting of degenerate and cowardly men is weak; 
a nation consisting of vigorous, public-spirited 
and resolute men, is strong.’ Consequently, it 
is not the possessions, wealth and population of 
a country, that constitute its superiority and 
strength, so much as the knowledge, integrity 
and virtue of its inhabitants. Knowledge is 
always power, and that power cannot be better 
applied than to the advancement of our country’s 
interest, and the promotion of national good. 

This remark is unquestionably just, said Sir 
Edward. * The resources of war, where other 
advantages are equal, may decide a contest; but 
the resources of war, in hands that canned em¬ 
ploy them, are of no avail.’ Hence, virtue is as 
necessary a concomitant to the support, protec¬ 
tion and well-being of a nation, as its numbers 
or wealth; and in short, when luxury, vice and 
effeminacy prevail, however great the population 
of a country, extensive its resources, or immense 
F 2 
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its riches, it cannot long exist in independence, 
freedom and prosperity. 

‘ Man/ said William, ‘ can consistently with 
his elevation of character, accommodate himself 
to great varieties in the constitution and govern¬ 
ment. The same integrity and vigorous spirit 
which in democratical states renders him tena¬ 
cious of his equality, may under an aristocracy 
or monarchy lead him to maintain the subordi¬ 
nation established. He may entertain towards 
the different ranks of men with whom he is yoked 
in the state, maxims of candour: Tie may, in the 
choice of his actions, follow a principle of justice 
and of honour, which the considerations of safety, 
preferment or profit cannot efface.’ 

‘ When mere riches or court favour are sup¬ 
posed to constitute rank, the mind is misled 
from the consideration of qualities on which it 
ought to rely. Magnanimity, courage, and the 
love of mankind, are sacrificed to avarice and 
vanity, or suppressed under a sense of de¬ 
pendence.’ 

To suppose, said Sir Edward, that any 


* Ferguson’fc Essay. 
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goiernment is perfect, or capable of perfection, 
imj)Iies an ignorance of the nature of man, and 
of the causes and necessity of government. It 
is however desirable ‘ in all cases, to know what 
is most perfect in the kind, that we may be able 
to bring any real constitution or form of govern¬ 
ment as near it as possible, by such gentle alter¬ 
ations and innovations as-may not give too great 
disturbance to society.’ 

livery man, said tiie Vicar, who truly loves 
his country, will be anxious to promote its real 
good; and endeavour, by gentle means, to ame¬ 
liorate its evils, redress its grievances, and ad¬ 
vance its interests. But his laudable desire to 
promote its well-being will never permit him to 
scatter the seeds of discontent, dissension, and 
sedition, or injure his country by inciting senti¬ 
ments of dissatisfaction in the breasts of his 
fellow-citizens, any more than he would disse¬ 
minate discontent and animosity amongst his 
family. 

‘ To form a constitution superior to that of 
our own country,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ is perhaps 
impossible; and those who indulge themselves 
K 3 
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in complaints and invectives, should at least 
possess the ability to suggest a better. 

The ill-administration of any part of the exe¬ 
cutive power may with more propriety in gene¬ 
ral be imputed to those persons in whom the 
authority is invested, than to the nature or con¬ 
stitution of a government founded on principles 
just and equitable as our own. 

Persons who are loud in their complaints 
against governments should remember, that 
however excellent any modification of legisla¬ 
tive power may be in itself, while man is fallible, 
ambitious, and self-interested, abuses will enter 
into the executive department. In this case 
man does not suffer from government, but from 
its mal-administration. He ought not to depre¬ 
ciate the constitution, or seek to new model 
what, perhaps, he would not be able to amend; 
but endeavour to remove the efficient cause of 
the evils of which he complains, by instructing, 
enlightening, and amending his fellow-creatures. 
This is the only effectual means of improving 
governments, and of ameliorating the condition 
of mankind. 

While man, said the Vicar, is capable of com¬ 
mitting wrongs, the rights of his fellow-creatures 
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may be infringed; and society must require the 
protection of legal institutions. Before govern¬ 
ment in any state of society can become unne¬ 
cessary, Ynan must be divested of his vices and 
follies, and be incapable of injuring his neigh¬ 
bour, or of encroaching on the property, privi¬ 
leges, or rights of others. Those persons who 
maintain that government is an evil, should cer¬ 
tainly endeavour to extirpate the greater evil— 
the depravity of man, which renders government 
necessary, before they cdmplain of that govern¬ 
ment which secures to them the undisturbed 
enjoyment of their privileges, property, and 
private rights. 

Every man, said Sir Edward, who is able to 
compare, analyze, investigate, and judge, must 
be sensible of the superior excellence of the 
British constitution. Any abuses )je may per¬ 
ceive, he will point out with discretion and 
kindness; and as a virtuous and amiable mem¬ 
ber of a family, prefer the good of the united 
whole to his own particular and private interest. 

i 

A limited monarchy, said William, is gene¬ 
rally acknowledged to be the most desirable form 
of government; but such a constitution is the 
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result of reason and deliberate reflection; there¬ 
fore a restricted monarchy arises from a superior 
degree of intelligence and experience than is 
attained in the earlier stages of society. The 
first form of government amongst mankind is 
generally an absolute monarchy, as was the case 
in the original constitution of the ancient Gre¬ 
cian states. The vices and unjust exercise of 
despotic power, the mal-administration of go¬ 
vernment, or the weak character of the sovereign, 
occasioned the dissolution of the primeval mo¬ 
narchies, and the establishment of the republi¬ 
can form of government. These in their turn 
yielded to the ambitious designs of bold and en¬ 
terprising individuals, who either by intrigue, 
intrepidity, or superior usefulness to the nation, 
subjugated the people and invested themselves 
with regal power. In every government it is an 
infallible axiom, that the more enlightened t!io 
jieople, the more liberal will be the constitution 
of the country, and the more equitable and just 
the laws by which it is governed. Therefore, in 
free states, impartial inquiry will always be per¬ 
mitted, the liberty of the press allowed, and man 
will not be restrained in the exercise of his reli¬ 
gious duties according to his opinions and con¬ 
science. Although in every government, as the 
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good of the whole is the grand consideration, 
and the sacred deposit committed to the trust 
of tim legislative power, care must be taken 
that no undue encroachment of the part miJf» 
tate against the united and general good of the 
whole. 

The propriety of hereditary executive autho¬ 
rity, said Sir Edward, has sometimes been ques¬ 
tioned; but surely a father bequeaths to his 
children a better heritage,‘in leaving them peace, 
security, and an established hereditary succes¬ 
sion, than in subjecting them to all the evils 
of an election’, or the commotions of a contested 
succession^ 

‘ Every sort of moral, every sort of civil, and 
every sort of public institution,’ says Burke, 
^ aiding the rational and natural ties that qonnect 
the human understanding and affections to the 
divine, are not more than necessary, in order to 
build up that wonderful structure MAN; whose 
prerogative it is to be, in a great degree, a crea¬ 
ture of his own making; and who, when made 
as he ought to be made, is destined to hold no 
trivial place in the creation. But whenever man 
is put ovpr man, as the better nature ought ever 
to preside, in that case more particularly he 
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should as nearly as possible be approximated to 
his perfection.’ 

The higher the rank in society in which the in¬ 
dividual is born, and the more extensive the sphere 
of usefulness for which he is destined, of the 
greater importance is his education to the com¬ 
munity, and to tlic promotion of the well-being 
of his fellow-creatures. The education of those 
persons who are likely to till the higher depart¬ 
ments of executive authority, in every nation, 
demands the most serious and assiduous atten¬ 
tion, The progress of knowledge is advancing. 
Intellect is diffusing around the benignity of its 
beams. Man is progressively becoming'a more 
rational, a more intelligent, and a more enlight¬ 
ened being; he is approximating by degrees to the 
perfection of his nature: he perceives the intimate 
connexion of cause and effect in the moral as 
well as in the natural w'orld. The children of 
poverty imbibe mental light by the diffusion of 
the rays of truth. Liberty extends her wings, 
shakes the chains of despotism, and imparts her 
blessings to distant regions. Ignorance must 
be diminished proportionably to the diffusion 
of the beams of Christianity, 'riicrcfore the 
necessity of superior mental culture in the 
higher walks of life becomes more indispensable. 
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K(juallty never can subsist amongst men; but 
real superiority consists more in personal qua¬ 
lities, tban in bereilitary possessions—in the 
virtues and sujrerior endowments of the mind, 
tban in the fortuitous advantages of wealth, 
rank, or exalted station. 

?.To»o public scandal vice attends, 

As ho is gicat and noble who offends. 

Juvenal. 
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CONVERSATION V. 
Observations on National Well-Being. 


-AuS the desire of well-being, said Charles, 
is inherent in the human breast, the means by 
which it may be enjoyed and permanently at¬ 
tained, is an enquiry important to happiness, and 
highly interesting to every intelligent mind. 

The well-being of a nation, said William, ex¬ 
ternally considered, consists in its freedom from 
the national evils of war, invasions, encroach¬ 
ments of foreign powers on its natural or 
acquired rights and privileges, the exportation of 
its manufactures and superfluous agricultural 
produce, in free and extended commerce, and 
all other advantages connected with the gene¬ 
ral interest of the community. Its internal 
well-being consists in the domestic peace and 
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tranquility which results from the wise and 
equitous administratipn of just and impartial 
laws, founded upon the basis of moral obligation, 
and combined with the good of posterity. 

National virtue, said Sir Edward, is a more 
necessary constituent to national prosperity than 
extensive population, wealth, power, extent of 
territory, internal resources, or external domi¬ 
nion. Virtue is no less essential to the hap¬ 
piness, duration, and wdl-being of states and 
communities, than to that of families or indi¬ 
viduals. Attention to temperance, propriety, 
and economy, is equally important to botli, 
iind produetive of similar advantages in their 
effects, either as applicable to individuals or to 
nations. 

Epicurus observes, said George, ‘ that a steady 
course of virtue produces the greatest quantity of 
happiness of which nature is capable. Without 
a prudent care of the body, and a steady govern¬ 
ment of the mind, to guard the one from disease 
and the other from the clouds of prejudice, hap¬ 
piness is unattainable. By temperance we en¬ 
joy pleasure, without suffering any consequent 
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inconvenience. Sobriety enables us to content 
ourselves with simple and frugal fare. Gentle¬ 
ness, as opposed to an irrascible temper, greatly 
contributes to the tranquility and happiness of 
life, by preserving the mind from perturbation, 
and arming it against the assaults of calumny 
and malice. Forfitude enables us to bear those 
pains which prudence cannot shuD, and banishes 
fear from the mind. And the practice of justice 
is absolutely necessary to the existence of soci¬ 
ety, and consequently to the happiness of every 
individual.’ 

Every modification of virtue, said Sir Edward, 
is as essential to national happiness as to private 
and individual good, A deviation from tlie laws 
of morality is alike injurious to both, and pro¬ 
ductive of evil in its effects proportionably to 
tho extent of the departure from the constituent 
principles of moral virtue. 

Amongst those external evils, said Mrs. Os¬ 
bourne, which are inimical to the well-being of 
a nation, war is unquestionably the greatest. 
That cruel scourge of mankind and desolator of 
the human species, in every age how many suf¬ 
ferings has it occasioned! The evils of war 
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may be most justly estimated by its conse¬ 
quences, and these are frequently such as make 
humanity shudder. Severely as the body of the 
people in a country remote from the seat of 
war may feel the burden of taxes necessary 
for supporting and carrying on foreign contest, 
the evils they endure are comparatively trifling 
to those expeiienced in countries where con¬ 
tending armies scatter devastation, desolation, 
and misery. The mind revolts from the con¬ 
sideration of the horrors occasioned by the 
ravages of war—nations involved in ruin, indi¬ 
viduals destitute of the resources of savage in¬ 
habitants of the desert, who, prowling for their 
prey, have still a den wherein to shelter them¬ 
selves from the tempestuous hurricane, the incle¬ 
mency of the seasons, or the raging of the storm. 

Moral virtue, said Sir Edward, is the origin of 
the strength, power, and tranquility of a nation, 
and the only solid foundation of national good. 
No community can exist in security, peace, and 
prosperity, independently of moral'virtue; nor can 
any state be properly governed without an en¬ 
forcement of the regulations necessary to pro¬ 
mote the practice of those obligatory duties 
G 2 
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which result from the fundamental principles of 
morality. 

Virtue, said Charles, particularly relates to the 
{Principles of the mind 5 morality, to the manners 
or conduct. Virtue arises from motives whieh 
elevate man above the lower and selfish princi¬ 
ples of action. The soul, warme# with benevo¬ 
lence, glowing with enthusiastic ardour to pro¬ 
mote the Well-being of his fellow-creatures, feels 
his interest united andtombined with that of the 
human' mce. The universality of his love, like 
the dew of heaven, would diffuse around general 
well-being; but restrained in his means of use¬ 
fulness, he can only ardently desire the good of 
mankind, and promote it to the utmost of his 
power, by devoting himself to the benefit of his 
fellow-creatures. The exertions of a Howard 
have animated many a philanthropic breast to 
extend his sphere of usefulness, and assiduously 
to labour for the diminution of the evils attendant 
upon erring and aflBicted humanity. 

White the selfish feelings predominate, the 
desire of benefiting others must be so dead and 
cold in the heart as to be incapable of exciting 
the individual to exertions productive of general 
utility or advantage. 
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The amelioration of tliose evils, said Sir Ed¬ 
ward, which originate in a deviation from the 
laws of moral obligation, as extending their de¬ 
vastating eftects to nations and communities, 
can only be effected proportionably to the in¬ 
fluence of the benevolent principle of action, 
which is the foundation of justice, honour, and 
integrity, in the conduct of nations as well as 
of individuals, and equally applicable in the 
diversified relations to which they refer. 

In the various modifications of action, said the 
Vicar, the easiest, best and only infallible cri¬ 
terion by which we may form a correct judgment 
of the propriety or impropriety of any action or 
mode of conduct is, ‘ to do unto others as we 
would they should do unto us.’ This is the rule 
of life by which the-degrees of morality or im¬ 
morality may be readily ascertained; and in pro¬ 
portion to the deviation from this universal 
axiom, every moral evil may be adduced, and its 
consequent eflects discerned: therefore, on the 
diffusion of this principle throughout a nation, 
depends its degree of virtue and morality; and 
on its operation in the superior departments of 
ejiecutive administration, results the propriety, 
G 3 
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equity and justice df national conduct towards 
foreign states. 

The balance of power, said Sir Edward, if mi¬ 
nutely eiamined, ihight perhaps be referred 
with as great precision to equality of virtue, as 
to local advantages, internal resources, or any 
other less mutable cause. To expatiate upon 
the extent of power, natural advantages, or 
means of goOd enjoyed by, or necessary to the 
existence or well-beingt>of any particular state or 
form of government, is not essential to our plan 
as we merely proposed to enquire into the prin¬ 
ciples common to national and individual well* 
being. 

However extended an enquiry into national 
well-being might be, it would invariably be 
found, that as moral virtue consists in an adhe* 
.rence to the fundamental principles of moral 
obligation, and is comprised in the performance 
of those actions which incite moral approbation. 
So the sources of national happiness spring from 
the same immutable cause; and as the duty of a 
parent consists in leading and training his chil¬ 
dren to the performance of those duties of moral 
obligation which can only effectively promote 
their permanent happiness and final good, so the 
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supreme department of administrative authority, 
in any state or nation, should invariably endea¬ 
vour to promote attention to those fundamental 
principles on which the duties of morality are 
founded; and in every action relative to the en¬ 
forcement of the regulations of internal policy 
or modifications of conduct connected with ex¬ 
ternal power or with foreign nations or commu¬ 
nities, the same invariable adherence to justice, 
honour, and integrity should be undeviatingly 
maintained. 

The obligations of morality are the pxioms of 
government, and the only true and solid foun¬ 
dation of any political or ethical system. 

‘ A profound knowledge of human nature,’ 
said Charles, ‘ is of the most obvious impor¬ 
tance in the political world. It not only quali¬ 
fies the well-informed and sagacious statesman 
to judge correctly of the true interests of the 
community at large, but it teaches him how to 
guide the various passions and contending in¬ 
terests of patties, and of individuals, to tire 
general good; and by adapting measures to cir¬ 
cumstances that arise, and by accommodating 
them to the views and feelings of the different 
classes of the community, to conciliate the affec- 
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tions of the people, and to secure a willing and 
almost unlimited subjection to civil authority, 
independent of the exercise of external forge.’ 

‘ The prioeiples 't^ aetioD proper for a nation,’ 
8 (ud Sir Edward, ‘ are perfectly anali^s to 
those by wliich the conduct of every reasonable 
agent ought to be directed. In all sitpationa of 
moment and difficulty, we feel the force and 
energy of various, distinct and, perhaps, op¬ 
posing principles. Our volitions, if rational, 
are determined by the conjunct force of the seve¬ 
ral motives which prudence and wisdom suggest. 
Both in public and private life, we must view 
and review the leading measures of our conduct, 
in connexion with,all those circumstances by 
which they can be materially affected. The 
rules of action, both political and moral, are 
immutable, because they are founded on the 
basis of reason and utility. The great end of 
government is the happiness of the people. 
The people are entitled to all that liberty which 
is consistent with happiness, and to all that 
power which is consistent with liberty.’ 

‘ The moral happiness of a country depends 
much more on the state of the lower orders 
than is commonly imagined. Not only the 
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fliaracters and morals of the lower orders, but 
the general-character of the nation is affected by 
it. ^he wretchedness resulting from extreme 
poverty has a direct tendency to debase the 
human character. Energy of mind, , active bo¬ 
dily industry, and those combined exertions‘of 
both, which so mneh improve intdlect^ prtt-^ 
mote health and constitute happiness^ cannot 
be expected in beings who are without hope, 
and who are not acted upon by the stimulus of 
adequate reward. A famHiarity with this kind 
of wretchedness has also an injurious effect on 
the minds of the higher orders. Some of the 
best principles of human nature are lost, and 
some of the finest feelings of man blunted by 
too frequent sights of misery. Benevolence, 
that principle which of all others most exalts 
our nature, is almost extinguished in countries 
where large classes exhibit a constant appear¬ 
ance of wretchedness. Arbitrary governments 
have the most immediate tendency to produce 
this evil; but all other governments, which 
admit of continued increase of expenditure, ih- 
directly promote it ,* and even the best form of 
government, by errors in its administration, may 
participate in the evils of the worst.' 
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CONVERSATION VI. 


Observations on Man, as belonging to the Mate¬ 
rial, the Moral, and the Intellectual World. 


Having considered man, said Cliarles, 
as a member of a political body, we may now 
proceed to view him as an individual, belonging 
to the natural or material, the moral or political, 
and the intellectual or spiritual world. He is in¬ 
vested with appropriate senses, faculties, and 
capaciUes, peculiarly adapted to his duties and 
situation, in each of these departments, in refer¬ 
ence to himself, to his fellow-creatures, and to 
God. 

Imviewing man as belonging to the material 
world, we discover him to possess faculties, 
senses and perceptions,' in common with animal 
creation. The more his inferior propensities 
prevail, the lower he must rank in the scale of 
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intelligent being: the greater their subjugation 
to the authority of reason and the restrictions of 
morality, the more elevated his dignity in the 
moral and intellectual world. 

The material nature of man affords the inlets 
to knowledge and the general means of mental 
culture; as impressions made upon the mind 
through the medium of the senses become sen¬ 
sations, and by sensations the mind receives 
ideas, by whose union or combination complex 
ideas are formed, which are connected with other 
ideas, and by the power of association the men¬ 
tal feelings are produced, namely, the affections, 
passions, desires and emotions, whose proper 
regulation and government constitutes the busi¬ 
ness of the understanding. 

From the analysis of the origin of our mental 
feelings, we may clearly discern the necessity for 
the culture of the understanding, in producing a 
proper regulation of the animal propensities, and 
the subordination of the passions, desires, and 
affections of the human mind. 

The essential difference that exists between 
man and inferior animals, said Sir Edward, con¬ 
stitutes him a,political, moral and responsible 
being. Man is the only animal that selects the 
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iform of government under which he associatea 
himself in society, or chooses the laws by which 
•he will be governed. Animals of the gregarious 
kind invariably submit to the same regulations. 
No alteration is made in subsequent ages, either 
in the mode of their society or the construction 
of their habitations. All other creatures are 
•alike incapable of improving themselves or their 
species. Man only is an improveable being: 
he alone posses#^ ^b understanding, not ope¬ 
rated upon by instliact, hut regulated by reason, 
■or the power of discriminating between virtue 
.and vice) good and evil, and of making his elec¬ 
tion and acting accordingly. 

The culture of the understanding, said Charles, 
is a duty man owes to himself; and a knowledge 
of its powers and faculties is essential to its 
proper improvement. 

The principal properties of the understanding 
are, ‘ consciousness, attention, observation, re¬ 
flection, thinking and meditation, abstraction, 
judgment, reasoning and investigating.’ By the 
operation 'of these powers the understanding 
■perceives and discovers truth, analyzes principles, 
invMtigates causes, and deducej effects; which 
^constitutes'another characteristic distinction Of 
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man, that of being able to grasp into , the view 
of the present the remote consequences of ac¬ 
tions, and the probable eflPects^ that may result 
from them, either in reference to ourselves, to 
our contemporaries, or to posterity. 

This general comprehension of mind, said 
the Vicar, aiding the operation of intellect and 
the fundamental law of our nature, which im¬ 
pels us to seek good and avoid evil, is alone 
sufficient to convince us evil and to deter 
from the commission of vice, and excite to 
the practice of virtue; since, independently of 
religion or the light of revelation, reason de¬ 
monstrates the necessity of acquiring virtuous 
habits, and of acting in conformity with the 
duties of moral obligation, to promote our hap¬ 
piness and well-being, even in this life. 

‘ The formation of proper habits,' said Mrs. 
Wentworth, ‘ is of the first consequence to 
youth ; as whatever be the habit, the effect of 
custom is to increase its powerwhich often 
operates in opposition to the dictates of the un¬ 
derstanding, and sometimes even to the most 
impressive feelings of remorse and apprehension. 
Many of the most ensnaring pleasures of Vice, 
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while they lose their vividness, leave behind 
them a tendency to repetition, which makes her 
votaries more her slave and victim. 

Habit, said Sir Edward, increases gradually 
and imperceptibly, gaining strength and power 
proportionably to its exercise. The knowledge 
of the tendency of habit, and of every propensity 
and operation of the mind, is essential to the 
advancement of the individual in moral and men¬ 
tal culture, and to tl« proj)er government and 
regulation of himself or others; since by culti¬ 
vating habits in direct opposition to any im¬ 
proper bias of the mind, different ones may be 
formed, of a contrary tendency, and the seeds 
of vicious, propensities be in a great measure 
eradicated. 

An acquaintance, said the Vicar, with the 
nature and operations of the mental powers, 
enables us to discern the most efficacious means 
of combating any passion or propensity inimi¬ 
cal to the perceptions of the understanding, or 
likely to be prejudicial to our future happiness, 
by calling into action inclinations in direct op¬ 
position to the feelings we wish to subdue or 
restrain, Nothing can be more adverse to the 
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general knowledge of right, and the permanent 
well-being of man, than for the inferior propen¬ 
sities of his nature to predominate over his su¬ 
perior ; yet, when the moral virtues and intel¬ 
lectual faculties are not cultivated in youth, the 
seeds of criminal propensities will spring up, 
which will subsequently require the greatest care 
to subdue and the strictest discipline to eradicate. 
Happy is the youth who, assiduously attentive 
to the improvement of his mind, endeavours to 
subjugate every propensity that would retard his 
advancement in intellect and virtue! 

The conclusion we may draw, said Charles, 
is, that the more our intellectual faculties arc 
cultivated, the more enlarged will be our minds, 
elevated our perceptions, and the higher must wc 
rank in the scale of intelligent creation. 

This inference is just, said Sir Edward, pro¬ 
vided the moral virtues and social affections have 
been cultivated equally with our mental powers; 
otherwise our advancement in knowledge, in¬ 
stead of elevating us in the scale of creation, 
reduce^ us lower in the rank of percipient 
beings, proportionably to the abuse of our mental 
H 2 
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faculties, and the abasement and perversion of 
our intellectual capacities and attainments. 

The social affections, said the Vicar, are pro¬ 
ductive of such exquisite and refined gratifica¬ 
tion, that next to the cultivation of devotional 
feeling, they merit our most profound attention. 

‘ The affections,’ said William; ‘ are derived 
from sensible pleasures or pains, received in 
conjunction with any object, or from compound 
feelings already formed by assocication, or from 
both together. They depend upon the general 
activity of the associative power—upon the pro¬ 
per supply of materials from sensible or mental 
pleasures or pains, in conjunction with the ob¬ 
ject—upon the piiysical sensibility of the system, 
and upon the facility and vividness of the powers 
of recollection and conception.’ Hence the 
delicacy of organization, wliich probably pro¬ 
duces genuine sensibility and admits a superior 
degree of mental cultivation, is usually com¬ 
bined with a more lively capacity for receiv¬ 
ing those sensible impressions that occasion 
stronger, more durable, and tender affections. 

Generosity is a concomitant of affection; since 
affection inspires this impulse even in the most 
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sordid and selfish mind; but when the selfish 
propensities predominate, the aflfections can 
never be strong, durable or vivid. 

‘ No affections can spring up,’ said Charles, 
‘ towards any one with whom we have no inter¬ 
course, unless that defieiency is supplied by 
proper materials through the medium of the 
intellect.’* The operations of the intellect give 
strength and permaneney to tlie affections; but, 
instead of permitting thean to subjugate reason, 
restrain their ascendancy when inimical to the 
perceptions of the understanding. 

‘ Passion,’ said William, according to Dr. 
Cogan, ‘ is the first feeling of which the mind is 
conscious, from some impulsive cause by which 
it is wholly acted upon, without any efforts of its 
own either to solicit or to escape the impression. 
Emotions are the sensible effects, produced by 
the impetus of the passion upon the corporeal 
system. Affections signify the less violent, 
more deliberate and more permanent impres¬ 
sions, whether of a benevolent or malevolent 
character.’ 


' Systematic Education. 
G S 
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according to previous impressions on the me¬ 
mory. Their power of discrimination may, in 
many instances, be discerned, but only as appli¬ 
cable to their present, never to their future 
good. Man alone possesses the privilege of 
considering actions in reference to futurity—of 
investigating their nature, and inferring their 
probable consequences—of discerning the inti¬ 
mate and necessary union between cause and 
effect—of deciding on the merit or demerit of 
actions, according to tlieir utility, the degree of 
approbation they excite, or the moral degrada¬ 
tion or turpitude which occasioned them. Hence 
it appears from the light of reason and nature, 
that man alone is a moral, responsible agent; 
since he alone possesses capacities which enable 
him to regulate his actions, according to their 
tendency, to promote his future good. 

The moral responsibility of man, said the 
Vicar, renders every action a point of serious 
moment, because it is one in a chain which will 
convey its effect to futurity. This consider¬ 
ation demonstrates the vast importance of moral 
conduct; as a deviation from virtue, rectitude, 
and propriety, not only affects the present, but 
has a necessary connexion with and influence 
upon the future. 
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Man, in liis probationary state, said Charles, 
is surrounded with innumerable incitements to 
evil. Tlie passions and propensities of his ma¬ 
terial nature require the constant regulation and 
direction of his intellectual. The strength of 
mind which produces virtue is not acquired in¬ 
stantaneously, but proceeds from gradual, pro¬ 
gressive and assiduous culture. The constitution 
of our frame, and the laws of our nature, will 
not admit the sudden impartation of principles 
that demand the previous process of the un¬ 
derstanding in the attainment of distinct and 
appropriate ideas of the nature and real and 
essential properties which constitute moral good 
and evil. 

The desire to attain virtue, mental elevation 
and extensive knowledge, may, from a lively per¬ 
ception of their utility, and a strong conviction of 
their necessity to happiness, and even to respec¬ 
tability in this life, be in a moment inspired; but 
this attainment can only be by regular and pro¬ 
gressive steps, according to the constitution 
and laws of our nature in every other respect. 
The desire occasions attention to the means; 
the means, steadily pursued, lead to the end. 
In every degree of progress in mental cul¬ 
ture, the inseparable union between cause and 
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effect exists; as independantly of the cause, the 
effect cannot, in any instance, be produced. 

This evinees, said Sir Edward, the importance 
and imperious necessity of mental culture, in 
producing moral virtue and giving strength and 
solidity to motives which from the power of 
habit frequently operate upon the mind, uncon¬ 
nected with deliberation, and sometimes even 
without its consciousness. 

f 

The progress of a moral agent in virtue, said 
Charles, is in exact proportion ‘ to the improve¬ 
ment, establishment, and ascendancy of virtuous 
principles and habits. The more direct, con¬ 
stant, and uncontroulable the influence of these 
principles and affections upon the choice, the 
less inclination and the less power there is to 
resist the feelings of benevolence, piety, justice, 
and truth.’ 

Elevation of moral conduct therefore evidently 
proceeds from elevation of moral principles. It 
is consequently of the highest importance to 
youth, that they should early acquire exalted and 
ennobling principles of action, which may di¬ 
rect their minds, influence their conduct, elevate 
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them in the scale of being, and approximate 
them towards the perfection of their nature. 

‘ A knowledge of the structure of the mind,’ 
said Mrs. Wentworth, ‘ as far as it can be at¬ 
tained, is of great use in social life, and neces¬ 
sarily lies at the foundation of every just theory 
of religion and morals: it leads to the most easy 
and impressive mode of communicating instruc¬ 
tion, and to the*^ acquisition of tliose habits 
which may be qualified to^appear with the most 
distinguished lustre and advantage in that 
sphere, whetlicr of public or of private life, in 
which the individual may be destined afterwards 
to move.’ 

‘ The philosophy of the human mind,’ said 
the Vicar, ‘ teaches man to know himself, and to 
improve, direct and eiert his intellectual facul¬ 
ties in a manner the most beneficial to himself 
and others. It impresses a just sense of the 
dignity of our rational nature, and the great end 
of intellectual existence: it directs to the best 
method of cultivating the mental powers, of 
preventing or correcting prejudice or error, and 
of enlarging the stock of useful knowledge. By 
analyzing the principles of action, and tracing 
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the origin and progress of affection, habit and 
character, it leads to the proper discipline of the 
heart, and supplies the most efficacious means of 
correcting all undue bias of self-love, of resisting 
the motives to vice, of restraining the exorbi¬ 
tance of the passions, of cultivating virtuous 
principles, and of attaining that just and beauti¬ 
ful symmetry of the affections, that elevation of 

mind and disinterestedness of character, whicli, 

. * 

when combined with vigour of intellect and 
comprehension of view;?, constitute the true dig¬ 
nity and happiness of man.’ 

‘ An acquaintance with the principles of this 
important science, enables us more correctly to 
appreciate the inestimable value of Christianity, 
and the strength of the evidences upon which it 
is founded. It leads to the most interesting 
conclusions respecting the worth of Christian 
precepts, and the exalted nature of Christian 
motives: it shews us how Christianity recon¬ 
ciles human nature to itself, and that the truth 
of it rests upon the well-known laws of the hu¬ 
man mind; and it tends, beyond all other 
branches of philosophical investigation, to cor¬ 
rect, enlarge and exalt our conceptions of the 
attributes and character of the Supreme Being, 
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ind to lay a foundation for the naost rational and 
exalted piety.’ 

A knowledge of the constitution of our na¬ 
ture, said Charles, and the laws by which it is 
governed, enlarges our views of the wisdom and 
benevolence of the Deity. The first law of our 
nature, which is of universal and imperious ope¬ 
ration, incites us to seek good and avoid evil. 
Erroneous conceptions of good and evil lead to 
the commission of errors Our understandings 
must therefore be enlightened, to enable us to 
form a judgment consistent with the obligations 
of morality, the good of mankind, our future 
happiness, and permanent well-being. 

The moral responsibility of man, said Wil¬ 
liam, is demonstrable from the laws and consti¬ 
tution of his nature, his intellectual percipience, 
and from the power of the will to modify actions 
according to previously established principles, its 
prevailing desires and predominating inclina¬ 
tions, the determinations of the judgment and 
the general perceptions of the understanding; 
and although, as Locke observes, ‘ there is no 
freedom of the natural and general propensity of 
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the will towards good, and its natural and gene¬ 
ral aversion to evil,’ yet the partichlar determi¬ 
nation of the will to one action rather than 
another, is what constitutes morality or immo¬ 
rality; and whatever name may be given to such 
a determination, it is that which renders man a 
moral and responsible agent. 

Motives, said Sir Edward, unquestionably 
operate upon and determine the will, in its de¬ 
cision ; but the fr^e agency or moral responsi¬ 
bility of man does not proceed from the power 
of the will to resist motives; as no such power 
is possessed by the human mind, but from its ca¬ 
pacity to modify motives according to its plea- 
•sure, the previous character of the individual, 
or the tendency of the mind to incite to actions 
in unison with its established principles. 

The benevolent principle, said Charles, exist¬ 
ing in the mind, will not allow the strongest 
inducement arising from self-interest, revenge, 
anger, malice, or any other malevolent cause, to 
operate as a motive; consequently a man in 
whose breast the benevolent principle perma¬ 
nently resides, must be incapable of derignedly 
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injuring a fellow-creature, or of doing a male¬ 
volent action; but he still acts in conformity to 
motives, and his volitions result from the opera¬ 
tion of the strongest inducement on his mind. 

In the prepolency of motives, said the Vicar, 
inciting to action and influencing the will, the 
strongest must invariably prevail: hence the 
power of moral principles in determining the 

volitions of a moral agent. Instead of 

• 

^ Reasolhlng hi^ 

Of providence, fore-knowledge, will, and fate, 

Fix’d fate, free-will^ fore-knowledge, absolute, 

And find no end in wandering mazes lost, 

Vain wisdom all, and false philosophy ■’ 

Let us endeavour to acquire those exalted prin¬ 
ciples of action which alone can ennoble our 
nature, deter from the commission of vice, and 
incite to the attainment of 

‘ A generous virtue of a vigorous kind. 

Pure as the last recesses of the mind.' 

Man, said William, as belonging to the moral 
world, is unquestionably a responsible agent; 
since he has intellectual faculties which enable 
him to comprehend the moral duties connected , 
1 2 
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with his station in life and situation upon earth 
as a probationer. He is not an animal impelled 
by instinct: he possesses reasoning powers, ra¬ 
tional faculties, an intelligent mind—the voice 
of conscience, the law of nature, and the WORD 
OF GOD; and if, with these assistances, he 
cannot resist the incitements to the gratification 
of passions and malevolent propensities that are 
inimical to his well-being, the evil or suffering 
which his deviation from right must necessarily 
incur can only be inflated to himself, to his 
blindness, weakness or folly, to his hardness of 
heart, his depravity or moral degradation. 

Youth, said Lady Berine, is the season for the 
cultivation of the benevolent affections, and for 
the attainment of every superior and ennobling 
principle of action. 

‘ Yet art thou young, and yet thy pliant mind 
Yields to the gale, and bends to every wind. 

Seize, then, this sunny, but this fleeting hour, 

To nurse and cultivate this tender flower.’ 


Happy is the man, said Sir Edward, who in 
the early period of his life has imbibed just and 
proper principles to direct his actions', and laid 
up stores of wisdom and knowledge to be his 
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resource and consolation in every subsequent 
period of his life; for 

/ He, who has treasures of his owo, 

May leave a cottage or a throne, 

May quit the world to dwell alone, 

Within his spacious mind.’ 
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CONVERSATION VIII. 

On the Necessity of cultivating the Benevolent 
Principle of Action, and on the Importance of 
Female Education. 


Our preceding observations, said the 
Vicar, evidently demonstrate that the character¬ 
istic distinctions existing amongst men proceed 
from the prevalence and operation of the various 
modifications of .the two grand influential prin¬ 
ciples, Benevolence and Selfishness. Benevo¬ 
lence is the in-dwelling essence of the Divine 
Mind, and the primary operative attribute of 
Creative Power. It is combined with, and results 
from the active principle of LOVE, animating na¬ 
ture, extending existence, and diffusing happi¬ 
ness. Benevolence emanates from its inexhaus¬ 
tible source, and approximates the soul in which 
it resides to its divine origin : it generates 
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eveiy virtue in the human breast, and eradicates 
every propensity repugnant to its pure energetic 
influence—enlarges the mind, raises it above the 
exclusive consideration of self, and enables it to 
grasp into its view the wliole of creation; it in¬ 
spires devotion, and every intellectual pleasure 
that proceeds from the contemplation of infi¬ 
nite goodness and transcendant wisdom: it con¬ 
stitutes the happiness and perfection of man, and 
is the glory and essence of God. 

It is much to be regretted, said Sir Edward, 
that the philosophy of the mind, and particularly 
that branch of it which teaches the nature and 
the various operations of the principles of action, 
is not more generally cultivated. An acquain¬ 
tance with the structure, nature, and laws of the 
mind, and the principles of human actions, are 
essentially requisite, and should be mdispensable 
qualifications in every person who is engaged in 
tlie instruction of others j as the principle of be¬ 
nevolence generates every virtue that elevates 
and ennobles our nature} and the principle of 
selfishness produces every vice which occasions 
moral degradation. 


Selfishness, said Charles, »thekjwest degree 
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of self-interest, or that principle which induces 
us to seek our own separate and personal gratifi¬ 
cation, exclusively' of the rights, privileges or 
wants of others. It proceeds from or is com¬ 
bined with gross self-interest, incites to the 
most nefarious and iniquitous conduct, and may 
justly be considered as the lowest spring of ac¬ 
tion, Rational and refined self-interest combines 
the consideration of self with the happiness of 
others.. These are therefore superior to the 
merely selfish principle; but the benevolent 
principle only can produce virtue, inspire de¬ 
votion, and animate to the attainment of the 
highest degree of moral perfection. 

The happiness and well-being of the human 
race universally, said the Vicar, is so intimately 
combined with the extensive diffusion, and de¬ 
pendant on the permanent operation, of the bene¬ 
volent principle, that every means of extending 
its influence must be ultimately beneficial to so¬ 
ciety, and radically efficacious in diminishing 
those evils which arise from the predominance 
of the lower and selfish propensities. 

The social virtues, continued Charles, ema¬ 
nate from this divine source. The affections 
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proceed from rational or refined self-interest; 
but the virtues, to be permanently operative, 
must be founded on the benevolent principle. 
The social feelings are so intimately combined 
with the nature man, that they reside in a 
greater or less degree in every breast. Their 
power depends on the susceptibility of tlie mind 
and the intellectual capacities of the individual. 
Intellect should not be^ eultivated to diminish 
their influence or to exclude man from .society, 
but to render him a' mor^ ^ial, intelligent and 
agreeable companion, ’The mind most readily 
assimilates with the class to which it belongs. 
It opens with the easy suavity of equality to the 
charms of social enjoyment, and expands accor¬ 
ding to its degree of approximation to its own 
standard. The presence of a superior inspires 
that respect and veneration whieh prevents the 
mind from freely unfolding its powers. Familiar 
intercourse lessens but does not totally eradicate 
this feeling. The amiable benignity that inva¬ 
riably characterises the higher degrees of benevo¬ 
lence and intellect, softens the veneration they 
inspire, and excites the pleasing sensation of love 
and admiration, blended with respect and pro¬ 
found esteem. So admirably is the constitution 
of our nature suited to the diffusion of happiness 
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and well-being, that those superior intellectual 
attainments which enable the individual to 
survey, as from an eminence, the generality of 
the human race, instead of triumphing in their 
superior elevation, views with pity and commise¬ 
ration the diminutive beings grovelling beneath, 
in the mist of error, prejudice and superstition. 

The social affections proceed principally from 
modifications of refined self-interest. The social 
virtues result from the principle of benevolence, 
and are different degrees of its operation and in¬ 
fluence. The social affections may therefore 
exist independantly of the social virtues; and the 
social virtues, uncombined with the affections, 
or at least with any pleasurable effects arisingfrom 
them; as is the case when relative connexions are 
debased by moral degradation; and the conjugal, 
parental, filial, and fraternal affections, instead 
of imparting pleasure, are inexhaustible sources 
of anguish and misery. 

A knowledge, said the Vicar, of the operation 
and effects of the principles of human actions, 
enables us to perceive the causes from whence 
moral evils proceed: by tracing their connexion 
and progress, we may discern them as invariably 
resulting from the prevalence and ascendancy of 
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the lower principles of action, or of the predomi¬ 
nance of the material nature of man over the 
benevolent and higher principles of action and 
his intelligent or superior nature. 

The conjugal, relative and social connexions, 
said Charles, are sources of the most exquisite 
and refined gratification, or of the most excru¬ 
ciating mental anguish and suffering, in propor¬ 
tion to the general ascendancy of the higher or 
lower principles of action^and the nature of the 
corresponding conduct they excite. 

Were a knowledge of the springs of human 
actions, said Mrs. Wentworth, more generally 
diffused amongst mankind, the unhappiness 
which arises from improper connexions would 
not so frequently occur, nor the associations of 
early life so often embitter every subsequent 
period with regret and disappointment. 

Affection naturally enlarges the mind, and 
transfers tlie thoughts from the consideration of'' 
self to the beloved object; but when the warm 
and lively impulse which inspires the strongest 
affection of the youthful mind has subsided, and 
the prevailing principles of action regain their 
ascendancy, of what vast importance it is to 
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happiness that those principles should be of a 
benevdent, and not of a selfish or malevolent 
nature ; since they progressively increase in 
strength, power, habit, ai>d effect. 

The necessity, resumed Charles, of implanting 
those principles of action which contain in 
themselves the seeds of virtue and happiness, 
must be obvious, from a very superficial acquain¬ 
tance with their nature, tendency, operation and 
effect. ° 

The progressive diffusion of the higher prin¬ 
ciples of action must greatly depend upon the 
care that is taken to implant in early life, those 
generous and ennobling sentiments which in¬ 
spire them. 

A knowledge of the principles of action, said 
Mrs. Wentworth, and of the nature and powers 
of the human mind, is of great importance in 
education, and should therefore be acquired by 
:very woman who is desirous of qualifying her¬ 
self for the proper performance of maternal 
duties. 

The general deficiency of women, said Mrs. 
Osbourne, in even the elementary knowledge of 
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the higher branches of literature and science, 
does not proceed from their inability or want of 
capacity to comprehend the most abstruse sub¬ 
jects, equally with the other sex; but from the 
little attention generally bestowed on the culti¬ 
vation of those branches, or the means necessary 
for their attainment. 

The pleasures of conversation in social life, 
said Sir Edward, must be enhanced by every 
increase of knowledge. ‘The feast of intellect 
communicates such exquisite and refined enjoy¬ 
ments, that those who can participate in so 
delicious a repast, find little satisfaction in 
pleasures for which so many of the human race 
sacrifice conscience, health, and reputation. 

It is much to be regretted, said Lady Berine, 
that females so frequently spend that period of 
their youth which is generally free from soli¬ 
citude and domestic duties, in trifling pursuits 
or frivolous amusements; when by devoting^ 
portion of their time to the cultivation of their 
intellectual faculties, they might treasure for 
themselves stores of enjoyment throughout 
every subsequent period of their existence. 

VOL. III. K 
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It frequently happens, said Mrs. Osbourne, 
that connexions formed at an early period of life, 
are productive of less permanent happiness to 
the female than those entered into at a later 
period; and this in a great measure arises from 
the little opportunity a woman enjoys in the 
midst of her domestic duties for the culture of 
her mind. Tlie understanding of the man im¬ 
proves by his intercourse with the world: he 
progressively advances in knowledge and in¬ 
telligence; and in a f(»v-years, probably, regrets 
having chosen a companion, so much his inferior 
in intellect and so little capable of rational inter¬ 
course, without reflecting that the disparity he 
laments is principally occasioned by circum¬ 
stance and different associations; and that the 
time of the female has been chiefly engrossed by 
attention to maternal and domestic duties, and 
to the promotion of his family-comfort and 
convenience. 

In many situations, even of domestic life, said 
Mrs. Wentworth, a female may find leisure for 
the improvement of her mind, if she possesses 
the inclination. 


‘ For yon, bright daughters of a land renowiCd, 
By genius blest, by gloiious freedom crown’d, 
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Safe in a polish’d privacy, content 
To grace, not shun, the lot that Nature lent! 

Be youf’s the joys of home—affection’s charms, 

And infants clinging with caressing arms. 

Yours, too, the boon, of Taste’s whole garden free 
To pluck at will her bright Hesperian tree. 

Thus self-endow'd, thus arm’d for every state, 
Improve, excel, surmount, subdue your fate. 

So shall, at length, enlighten’d man efface 
That slavish stigma, seared on half the race. 

His rude forefather’s shame, and pleased confess, 
'Tis your’s to elevate, ’tis your’s to bless; 

Your interest one with his, your hope the same, 

Pair peace in life, in death aniying fame, 

And bliss in worlds beyond the species’ general aim. 
Rise! shall he cry—0 woman,rise, be free! 

My life’s associate, now partake with me! 

Rouse thy keen energies, expand thy soul. 

And see aud feel and comprehend the whole! 

My deepest thoughts intelligent divide. 

When right confirm me, and when criing guide; 
Soothe all my cares, in all my virtues blend. 

And be my sister, he at length my friend 1’ 


It is only prejudiced, illiberal, and narrow¬ 
minded men, said Sophronia, who object to the 
cultivation of reason in females, and tvho, jealous 
of their power and prerogative, would subjugatti 
by the fetters of slavish ignorance the mind that 
is capable of soaring to the sublime heights of 
science, and of raising itself to the highest 
degree of mental elevation. 

K 2 
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Man, stamp this axiom on thy haughty mind: 
Degrade the sex, and thou dcgradest thy kind. 

.Be generous then: nnbind 

Your barbarous shackles, loose the female mind, 
Aid its new flights, instruct its wavering wing. 
And guide its thirst to Wisdom’s purest spring. 
Sincere as generous, with fraternal heart. 

Spurn the dark satirist’s unmanly part; 

Scorn, too, the flatterers—in the medium wise. 
Nor feed those follies that yourselves despise. 

Barbauld. 


If the cultivation of intellect in woman, said 
Lady Berine, occasioned them to neglect the per¬ 
formance of their relative, social or maternal 
duties, some excuse might be 'made for their 
continuing in ignorance; but when it invariably 
enables them to perceive more accurately the 
nature of those duties, and the Imperious neces¬ 
sity for their proper performance, nothing but 
the greatest degree of prejudice, illiberality and 
pride, can induce man to wish to retain woman 
in that ignorance from which she must be 
emancipated, before posterity can be benefited 
by the extensive diffusion and permanent opera¬ 
tion of the higher and efficacious principles of 
action. 


And thou, 0 woman I form’d with smiling mien, 
To temper man and gild the social scene, 
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Bid home-born blessings, home-born comforts rise, 
And light the sun-beam in a husband’s eyes. 

Thy dearest bliss, the sound of infant mirth, 

His heart thy chief inlieritance on earth, 

Barbaold, 

When sucli are the sentiments of a cultivated 
female mind, pedantry, pride and ignorance only 
can object to the advancement of knowledge 
and the cultivation of intellect in women. 


The education of women, said Sir Edward, m 
a political point of view, is a subject of serious 
moment to the community.' ‘ A merely accom¬ 
plished woman cannot infuse her tastes into the 
minds of her sons; and if she could, nothing 
could be more unfortunate than her success; but 
it is in the power of a sensible and well-educated 
mother to inspire sucli tastes and propensities as 
shall nearly decide the destiny of the future man. 
The most beautiful possession which a country 
can have, is a noble and a rich man, who loves 
virtue and knowledge; who, without being feeble 
or fanatical, is pious; and who, without being 
factious, is firm and independant; who, in his 
political life, is an equitable mediator between 
king and people; and in his civil life, a firm pro- 
I .S 
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raoter of all which can shed a lustre on his coun¬ 
try, or promote the peace and order of the world. 
If these objects are of the importance we attri¬ 
bute to them, the education of women must be 
important, as the formation of character for the 
first seven or eight years of life seems to depend 
almost entirely upon them: nor is it only in 
the business of education that women would in¬ 
fluence the destiny of men. If women knew 
more, men must learn more; for ignorance 
would then be shamefi^l; and it would become 
the fashion to be instructed. The instruction 
of women improves the stock of national talents, 
and employs more minds for the instruction and 
amusement of the world: it increases the plea¬ 
sures of society, by multiplying the topics upon 
which the two sexes take a common interest j 
and makes marriage an intercourse of under¬ 
standing as well as of affection, by giving dignity 
and importance to the female character. The 
education of women favours public morals: it 
provides for every season of life, as well as for 
the brightest and best; and leaves a woman, 
when she is stricken by the hand of Time, not as 
she now is, destitute of every thing, and neglected 
by all, but with the full power and splendid at¬ 
tractions of knowledge—diffusing the elegant 
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pleasures of polite literature, and receiving the 
just homage of learned and accomplished men.’ 
To this beautiful description I may add,—it gives 
her, to the latest period of life—the friend¬ 
ship, esteem and affection of her husband—the 
respect, admiration and tender regard of her 
sons—the obedience, love, and unbounded con¬ 
fidence of her daughters—the approbation of the 
virtuous, and the veneration of posterity; and 
above all, the sweet satisfaction of an approving 
conscience—the serene delight arising from re¬ 
flections on the steady performance of past duty 
—the pleasure of contemplating a happy futurity, 
and a permanent re-union to souls in heaven, 
whom she trained on earth, to virtue, piety and 
usefulness. 
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CONVERSATION IX. 

On the Evils which result from the Selfish and 
Malevolent Principles of Jction. 


i^MONGST‘the evils, said the Vicar, 
which are connected with the probationary si¬ 
tuation of man, those which result from the 
prevalence of the selfish and malevolent princi¬ 
ples of action are unquestionably the greatest. 
The selfish propensities generate the malevolent, 
and the mind in which they predominate, is ca¬ 
pable of descending progressively from one degree 
of moral debasement to another, until at length 
the most nefarious acts and iniquitous conduct 
are scarcely considered as a moral degradation. 

An obvious distinction, said Charles, exists 
between momentary impulses of the mind and 
permanent principles of action: an impulse is 
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transitory, a principle durable; an impulse arises 
from a passion, a principle from an affection of 
the mind: a passion proceeds from an external 
impulsive cause, an affection from approbation 
and choice. By repetition, impulses increase in 
power and effect, and by habit, affections become 
permanently operating and influential principles. 
The importance of restraining any percussion or 
impulse of the mind contrary to the principles 
we desire to cultivatef^ijiust be evident from 
considering the tendency,of repetition to lessen 
the vividness of sensible impressions, and to 
gtrengthen the power and force of habit. 

When the benevolent principle, said the Vicar, 
is permanently operative, a malevolent action 
cannot be committed. However great the injury 
a benevolent man may receive, he is superior to 
the degradation and incapable of the littleness of 
revenge; hence magnanimity is inseparably con¬ 
nected with the prevalence of the benevolent 
principle. 

The lower principles of action, said Sir Edward, 
occasion the external evils which attend societies 
and individuals. The predominance of the selfish 
principle in the higher departments of legisla- 
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live power produces the evils arising from want 
of economy in national expenditure, and from the 
improper appropriation of the public resources. 
As the prodigality and thoughtless extravagance 
of a father involves his family or posterity in the 
evils of poverty, so the want of economy or the 
injudicious appropriation of national resources, 
must eventually be injurious to posterity. 

Every external ey.il of society, said Mrs. Os¬ 
bourne, results from t^e prevalence of the lower 
principles of action. Gross self-interest and t^ 
practice of every nefarious means to promote it, 
is discernible in every rank and station of life. 
Youth and inexperience are frequently hapless 
victims to hypocrisy, deceit, and other modifica¬ 
tions of the selfish principle. 

Young people, said Sophronia, are much to be 
pitied, who have to sail down the stream of time 
without a parental hand to steer or a prudent 
friend to direct them. The warm and unsuspecting 
mind of youth believes that every extended hand 
is designed to afford them succour or protection; 
they perceive not ostentation beneath the form 
of friendship, nor self-interest under the mark of 
affection and kindness. It is not until experience 
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has withdrawn the veil, that they are enabled to 
discern, that actions to which their generous 
feelings induced them to affix the highest merit, 
were only diversified modifications of the selfish 
principle. 

Every stage of life, said Mrs. Wentworth, has 
its peculiar evils to endure and dangers to com¬ 
bat ; tliose of youth are certainly the greatest, 
because they are seldom perceived until they are 
passed, or if discerned, avoided until pain and 
anguish has resulted from them. 

Every age, said Mrs. Osbourne, has its follies 
and fashionable vices. Society has its degrees 
and its prevailing corresponding propensities. 
In the present state of society, more has been 
done in principle than in practice. The seeds 
of knowledge nnd religion are sowing, which 
must be infallibly productive of good in their 
consequences to the latest posterity. 

. One peculiarity, said William, which distin¬ 
guishes the manners of the present day, and 
which I suppose arises from that superior degree 
of civilization which admits the perfect equality 
of the sexes, is, that ladies throw aside the mo- 
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desty, delicacy and decorum, which distinguished 
females in former ages, and sally into the world 
unarmed with the natural reserve and timidity 
with which nature invested them, enter the field 
of gallantry, and at least equal our sex in the 
boldness of their advances. 

The acumen of these observations, said So- 
phronia, may be equally applicable to your sex, 
many of whom consfSfer that the delicacy of the 
female mind is to be sacrificed at their shrine, or 
offered as incense on'th^ altar of Cupid. 

The man who requires such a sacrifice, said 
Mrs. Wentworth, can have no real affection for 
a woman, regard for her feelings, or ^/his inten¬ 
tions respecting her are serious, consideration for 
his future honour. When a female is once di¬ 
vested of the native delicacy of her mind, the 
fine edge of modesty is blunted; the veil is with¬ 
drawn which would have rendered her invulner¬ 
able to vice, and she is capable of descending 
progressively to the lowest degree of moral de¬ 
basement. Never, my dear daughters, suffer 
yourselves to be contaminated by the influence 
of example; never in the smallest instance de¬ 
scend from the dignity of your sex, degrade your 
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principles, or sully the purity of your minds by 
violating the sacred feelings which nature de¬ 
signed for your strongest safeguard and security— 

‘ Innocence and virgin modesty, 

Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her as a guard, angelic placed.’ 

The delicacy of real affection, said Mrs. Os¬ 
bourne, is incompatible with any modification 
of conduct, connected even with an appearance of 
self-interestedness. The greater the disparity of 
rank or fortune, the more the refinement and sen¬ 
sibility of a female mind conscious of inferiority, 
requires the strongest grounds for confidence in 
an affection sufficiently exalted to disregard the 
generally insuperable barriers of wealth and sta¬ 
tion. But women should remember, that 

‘ Cold prudence must triumph o’er passion refin’d. 

Till Hymen the chaplet prepare.’ 

A well-grounded attachment, said Sir Edward, 
is in both sexes a strong security for virtue. 
The mind inspired with an exalted affection is 
animated to vigorous and praiseworthy actions. 
It is stimulated to the attainment of those 
acquisitions, virtues, and qualifications, that will 

VOL. III. L 
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render it more deserving the esteem and regard 
of the object of a refined and disinterested 
attachment. 

Females, said Lady Berine, should be well 
convinced, that the man to whom affection in¬ 
duces (hem to entrust their happiness, will con¬ 
sider it a sacred deposit, and that the hand from 
which they are to derive succour and protection 
will never be raised to afflict; otherwise the re¬ 
finement and tendernees of the female mind will 
only augment her sufferings and heighten every 
source of mental anguish. 

A proper affection, said Mrs. Wentworth, even 
under inauspicious circumstances, may be che¬ 
rished as a safeguard to virtue, a stimulus to su¬ 
perior exertion, a preventative of mean and vicious 
actions, and a source of the felicitous contempla¬ 
tion of a permanent reunion in the mansions of 
eternity, and not as a subject of despondency or 
melancholy regret; for 

Wliile memory watches o’er the sad review 
Of joys that faded like the morning dew; 

Peace may depart and life and nature seem, 

A barren path, a wilderness, a dream. 


Campbell. 
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Tiie man, said the Vicar, who can trace the 
hand of Providence in what are termed the for¬ 
tuitous incidents of life, may frequently perceive 
the combination of trivial events, the invidious 
designs of malignity, the strong effects of preju¬ 
dice, apprehension, misconception, and many 
other causes operating to work His will. The 
brightest prospects of life and the fairest scenes 
of felicity may be clouded; individual suffering 
may be occasioned or augmented, but the Chris¬ 
tian is convinced that hii heavenly Father is 

‘ Good when he gives, supremely good, 

Nor less when he denies; 

E’en crosses, from his sov’reign hand, 

Are blessings in disguise.’ 

Youth is the season for activity and exertion: 
the trials and afflictions it may experience 
slrould not be yielded to in melancholy despon¬ 
dency, but be combated with strength and 
resolution— 


‘ Shame to the coward thought that e’er convey’d 
The noon of manhood to tlie myrtle shade.’ 

The individual sufferings, said Charles, which 
proceed from the prevalence of the malevolent 
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and selfish principles, are the greatest that afflict 
humanity. 

The lives of most individuals, said Mrs. Os¬ 
bourne, would furnish us with innumerable in¬ 
stances of the external evils they have occasioned. 
The power of malevolence to strew the fairest 
path with thorns, has been frequently experienced 
by the innocent and unsuspecting, who become 
the easiest victims to duplicity, malice, and otheT 
modifications of selfishness. 

By contemplating, said the Vicar, the structure 
of the mind and the principles of action, we are 
enabled to discern the connexion of effects with 
their efficient causes. Thus the denunciation 
against the sins of tiie fathers on the children 
unto the third and fourth generation, may be 
traced as a consequence arising from the preva¬ 
lence of the selfish and malevolent springs of 
action. Children naturally imbibe the senti¬ 
ments and follow the example of their parents. 
Selfishness produces so many mean and despica¬ 
ble actions, that children accustomed from their 
infancy to attach ideas of rectitude to the con¬ 
duct of those from whom they derive protection 
and support, cannot in future life readily discern 
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the criminality of indulf^^ing the malevolent pro¬ 
pensities. Accustomed to duplicity and false¬ 
hood, the basest passions are readily gratified at 
the expense of honour, justice and integrity. 
The example of their parents justifies their con¬ 
duct, and they are scarcely conscious of impro¬ 
priety in allowing malevolence to reduce them 
to the lowest degree of moral degradation. 

If parents, said Sopjironia, would reflect on 
the ill consequences tliat must eventually pro¬ 
ceed from every modification of malevolence, 
never would the efforts of inventive ingenuity be 
employed to injure the helpless, the innocent 
and unprotected. 

Slander, said Mrs. Osbourne, may cloud with 
her envenomed breath the most unspotted fame: 
the fairest reputation may be sullied by malig¬ 
nity, and the brightest prospect of life be blasted 
by calumny; but the individual whom the arts 
of hypocrisy may have deprived of friends, repu¬ 
tation, and the means of obtaining a subsistence, 
is from the wise constitution of our nature enabled 
to acquire additional strength of mind and ele¬ 
vation of character—rises in the scale of being, 
and is furnished with an opportunity of displaying 
I 3 
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virtues and mental energies which might never 
otherwise have been called into action. 

‘ Good name, in man or woman, 

Is the immediate jewel of our souls: 

He that diches from me my good name, 

Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.’ 

Women, said Lady Berine, in every situation 
in life, cannot be too scrupulously attentive to 
their conduct, that they may never give occasion 
for the invidious insinuations of malignity, envy 
and hypocrisy. 


‘ ’Tis said of widow, maid, and wife. 

That honour is a woman’s life. 

Unhappy sex! who only claim 
A being in the breath of fame. 

Which tainted not the quick’oing gales 
That sweep Sabaea’s spicy vales; 

Nor all the healing sweets restore 
'That breathe along Arabia’s shore. 

For woman no redemption knows: 

The wounds of honour never close.’ 

When we contemplate, said Charles, the vices 
and lamentable effects arising from malevolence, 
the pliilanthropic breast must glow with ardent 
desire for its extirpation, and consider no exer¬ 
tions too great to diminish the evils it occasions. 
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The principle of malevolence, in its existing ope¬ 
rations, produces the most abject degradation of 
moral character j and as it is essential to virtue 
and happiness that every malevolent propensity 
be eradicated, and the benevolent principle per¬ 
manently pervade the mind, how important is 
the cultivation of this principle, which alone 
approximates the soul to its divine origin, and 
constitutes its perfection and felicity! The pains 
of malevolence infinitely counterbalance its plea¬ 
sures. lire gratification of the most inveterate 
malice imparts only a transient satisfaction, which 
must be succeeded by the most humiliating con¬ 
viction of moral debasement. As the contempla¬ 
tion of the laws of our nature enables us to dis¬ 
cern the intimate connexion between virtue and 
happiness, vice and misery, the highest interest 
of man must be the acquisition of those princi¬ 
ples that invariably produce happiness, and the 
eradication of those vicious propensities which 
constitute evil, and contain in themselves the 
seeds of pain and misery. 
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CONVERSATION X. 

Utility tJie Design of Creation, and the End of 
Intellectual Existence. 


Having, said sir Edward, displayed 

some of the deformities of Malevolence, we may 
at present contemplate the pleasures resulting 
from the permanent operation of the Benevo¬ 
lent Principle. 

Oh! deemest thou indeed 
No kind endearment here by Nature given, 

No sweetly melting softness, which attracts. 

O’er all that edge of pain, the social powers. 

To this their proper action and their end ? 

Akenside. 

The pleasures of benevolence, said Charles, 
can only be enjoyed by the three higher classes 
in our combining scale of intellect and morality; 
as every modification of its operation and in¬ 
fluence is their peculiar distinction; selfishness 
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being the governing principle of the fourth 
class. 

The characteristic distinctions, said George, 
existing amongst mankind, doubtless arise from 
different degrees of the influence and operation 
of the benevolent and selfish principles. Bene¬ 
volence must animate to the attainment of every 
virtue—produce family love, fraternal harmony, 
and domestic felicity. 

The operation of this divine principle, said 
Mrs. Wentworth, is conspicuous in the most 
trivial circumstances of domestic life: to pro¬ 
mote the comfort, happiness, and well-being of 
others, is its study, occupation, and delight. In 
the subordinate stations of society, it produces 
those kind and conciliating attentions which 
cement affection, and constitute the exquisite 
and refined pleasures of social intercourse. But 
the sphere of humble usefulness is too contracted 
to display this principle in all its beauty and 
loveliness; it is only in the higher departments 
that it shines in resplendent lustre, when bene¬ 
ficence, philanthropy and generosity dispense 
with discriminating liberality those superfluous 
riches which, if treasured for selfish gratification, 
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render their possessors more proper objeets of 
pity, than of envy and adulation. 

Rank, fortune, or talents, said Charles, can¬ 
not ennoble the individual, or impart happiness 
to their possessor, uneonneeted with the aetive 
operation of Divine Energy. 

Elevation of mind, and its necessary effect, 
exaltation of character, may exist in the most 
humble sphere. The real dignity of man does 
not proceed from external possessions, but from 
the acquisition and developement of those vir¬ 
tues that elevate him in the scale of being, and 
must eventually constitute his perfection and 
felicity. 

The mind, said the Vicar, that is animated by 
benevolence, cannot repose in apathetic ease, 
when it possesses ability to alleviate pain, to 
soothe distress, or console affliction: it never 
designedly imparts a pang to the heart, or causes 
the bosom of a fellow-creature to heave an un- 
necessary sigh: it patiently endures, but will 
not purposely afflict: it consoles, but will not 
distress: if it has uninfentionally occasioned 
piun or excited a tear, it flies to alleviate, and is 
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impatient to redress. The pleasures of bene¬ 
volence are celestial, and its sufferings are those 
of virtue. 

Virtue, said Mrs. Osbourne, is a vigorous 
plant, nurtured in the rugged soil of pain and 
suffering, and not of spontaneous growth, or the 
produce of tender culture. A greater portion of 
what are termed the ills of life frequently await 
the sensitive soul of benevolence and virtue. 

‘ Where glow exalted sense and taste refined; 

There keener anguish rankles in the mind, 

There feeling is dilfused through every part, 

Thrills in each nerve, and lives in all the heart; 

And those whose generous souls each tear would keep 

From others’ eyes, are horn themselves to weep.’ 

The heart that is tenderly alive to affection, is 
susceptible of the most acute anguish from the 
unkindness or disregard of relative or social con¬ 
nexions. The more the affections expand, the 
less they concentrate in self; and the more pain¬ 
ful are the mental sufferings that proceed from 
unhappy domestic associations, when combined 
with refinement in the social feelings. 

Benevolence, said the Vicar, frequently ex¬ 
periences the painful stings of ingratitude, and 
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endures many personal inconveniences, from its 
readiness to alleviate the wants and administer 
to the comfort and enjoyments of others; but 
the recollection of every action connected with 
the influence of this benign principle, imparts 
the most pleasing serenity to the mind, and 
enables it to rely with greater confidence and 
security in the goodness of a beneficent and 
superintending Providence; 


‘ For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 
And though a late, a sure reward succeeds.’ 


Proper regard to our own interest, said Sir 
Edward, is by no means incompatible with the 
operation of the benevolent principle. Pru¬ 
dence, justice, and discretion, are modifications 
of benevolence, and are equally applicable to 
ourselves and to our diversified connexions in 
life. 

Benevolence, said Charles, being an active 
principle, it produces a life of active virtue and 
general usefulness. It is an old axiom, ‘ that no 
life can be pleasing to God, that is not useful to 
manand a very superficial acquaintance with 
any science connected with the study of natural 
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philosophy, enables us to perceive that utility is 
the design and end of creation. 

Every part of nature, said the Vicar, is replete 
with existence: ‘ the springing grass, the opening 
flower, the spreading tree, are each of them the 
habitation of innumerable living things; all of 
them enjoying the utmost perfection of their 
natures, and rejoicing in the liberality of an un¬ 
known God. When from these minute and 
invisible objects of his bounty we raise our eyes, 
and indulge our memory and imagination, and 
extend our view more widely through all the 
regions of the earth, the waters, and the air—of 
the stagnant lake, the flowing river, and the 
restless ocean—on every climate, under every sky 
—on the lonely forest, the barren hills, and un¬ 
cultivated vales; when we find them all inhabited 
by their proper people, not a corner of the world, 
scarcely an atom of creation, but where some 
happy being is rejoicing in his goodness, our 
souls are elevated with diviner transports—we 
seem to sympathize with the whole creation of 
God, and in some measure to enjoy the happiness 
of the world.’ 

The most beautiful harmony, said Charles, is 

VOL. HI. M 
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also conspicuous throughout every part of nature. 
The most regular gradations are discernible, not 
only in the animal creation, but likewise in the 
vegetable and mineral kingdom; for 

‘ Each moss, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
This chaiti of being.’ 

As utility, resumed the Vicar, is evidently the 
design of creation, the chief aim of the actions 
of a moral agent should 'he directed to the pro¬ 
motion of this great end. The bowers of sloth 
should be avoided ; and the syrens that would 
allure to repose in her life-consuming vales, be 
regarded as the ensnarers of youth and the 
corruptors of virtue. 

No man was made for himself alone; he is 
one of the stones in the great fabric of the uni¬ 
verse, filling the sphere allotted him, and should 
perform the duties assigned by the Great Regu¬ 
lator; and as he cannot live q^himself, he should 
not live to himself; but endCavoUr, to the ut¬ 
most of his power, to aJvance the happiness of 
his relative and social connexions, and to promote 
the general well-being of his follow-creatures. 
Every valuable enjoyment, every rational grati¬ 
fication, of which our social capacities render us 
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susceptible, proceed from our connexion with 
others. Tlie common pleasures of life are 
heightened by participation, and every exquisite 
and refined gratification is derived from the de¬ 
lightful intercourse of friendship, tenderness, 
and affection. 

How frequently, said Mrs. Osbourne, are the 
enjoyments of life diminished, and those mo¬ 
ments embittered by pain and mprtification, that 
might have been gladdeced by the smile of affec¬ 
tion and the delights of social enjoyment, for 
want of the proper cultivation of the benevolent 
principle. When benevolence and affection 
pervade the mind, how readily are errors over¬ 
looked! how cheefully are offences forgiven! 
and with what consideration and indulgence are 
the imperfections of humanity regarded. 

Elevation of mind, said Mrs. Wentworth, is 
by no means incompatible with tenderness of 
affection; on the contrary, the social feelings 
prevail in their greatest extent and refinement 
in the most enlarged and cultivated minds; 
unless, indeed, disappointment has chilled their 
ardour, nipped them in the bud, or austerity 
M 2 
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blighted, by the severity of her frown, the 
opening blossom of ardent affection. 

The mind, said iSir Edward, in which the be- 
volent principle predominates, cannot behold the 
bulk of mankind grovelling in folly, ignorance, 
and error, without commiseration, and ardently 
desiring the diminution of the evils that proceed 
from the prevalence of the lower propensities. 

Benevolence, said Charles, is happily attended 
with enlarged and comprehensive views, as well 
as with the exquisite feelings of sympathetic and 
refined sensibility, otherwise the contemplation 
of the evils of humanity would overwhelm with 
anguish the mind that was capable of participa¬ 
ting in the sufferings that must result from the 
predominence of the principle which generates 
them. 

The perfection of mind, said the Vicar, consists 
in the enlargement of its faculties or the extent 
of its powers and the comprehension of its views. 
If benevolence does not prevail, the mind cannot 
have attained the elevation of which it is capable, 
nor can its powers be fully developed. The 
ultimate perfection of man will consist in the 
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perfect spirituality of his affections, their ap¬ 
proximation to the Divine Nature, or in the at¬ 
tainment of pure, permanent, and disinterested 
benevolence. The most elevated degree we can 
attain in this life, only enables us to practise very 
imperfectly the virtues it inspires and the duties 
it enjoins. In a future state of existence, ‘ when 
this mortal shall have put on immortality,* the 
beatitude of this celestial principle, this vital 
essence or pure emanation of the Deity, will fill 
the soul with inefiable (flight, and constitute its 
permanent enjoyment and transcendant felicity. 
The happiness of a moral agent must consist in 
the conformity of his desires and affections to the 
will of his Creator. The Almighty loves virtue, 
and desires the happiness of his intelligent crea¬ 
tures. ‘ Why will ye die?’ asks the inspired 
penman; why will ye suffer the lower propensi¬ 
ties of your animal nature to subjugate your in¬ 
tellectual? Wliy will ye allow the selfish and 
malevolent principles |>f action to reduce you to 
the lowest degree of moral, degradation ? Why 
compel the moral Governor of the Universe to 
inflict on his sensible creation, those sufferings 
in a future state, of being that must involve them 
in unspeakable misery ? Why will ye not be coi\- 
forraable to the will of your Heavenly Father, 
M 3 
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who called you into existence to increase the 
general sum of happiness, who punishes with 
regret, and only to promote the more extensive 
diffusion of good. 

How frequently, said Sir Edward, do ignorance 
and superstition affix ideas to the Author of 
Nature, at which intellect recoils and huma¬ 
nity shudders! How careful should we be,' lest 
for want of proper reflection we imbibe and 
propagate opinions that involve the Divine At¬ 
tributes in doubt, and only exist in the views 
of unexpanded minds. 

To attain happiness in this life, resumed the 
Viear, the mind must be capable of raising itself 
to the contemplation of the Deity, feel delight 
in His worship, and devote itself to His service. 
The life of a virtuous man is a life of usefulness, 
his enjoyments are those of benevolence, and 
his highest felicity arises from his endeavours to 
perform the will of his Creator. 

Moral good and evil, said Charles, are peculiar 
to mind: they result from and are connected with 
it, during every stage of intellectual being. Moral 
evil is ‘ the disagreement between the actions of 
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a moral agent and the rule of those actions.’ 
The will of God is the best rule of life, the only 
infallible guide of a moral agent, the criteria of 
virtue, and the source of happiness. It is clearly 
deducible from reason, our observations upon na¬ 
ture, and the evident design of creation, that the 
will of God is best performed by the increase of 
happiness, which can only be effected by promo¬ 
ting virtue; consequently the cultivation of the 
benevolent principle, under the various modifi¬ 
cations of the social, active, and personal virtues, 
must be consistent with the will of the Creator, 
and his design of intellectual existence. * 

Our preceding observations, said the Vicar, 
have evidently demonstrated that moral evil 
proceeds from the predominance of the animal 
propensities over the intellectual, or from the 
subserviency of the intelligent or superior nature 
of man to Ins material or inferior nature. His 
moral responsibility arises from his intellectual 
capacities, which enable him to discern and dis¬ 
criminate between good and evil. His wrong 
elections produce moral evil, and subject him to 
responsibility, in proportion to the convictions of 
the understanding, the ability of judging, or pre¬ 
vious knowledge of right, Required by the indi- 
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vidual. The distinction of merit is greatly di- 
minished) by considering that our knowledge of 
right results from the perceptions of the under¬ 
standing, that the accuracy of those perceptions 
depend upon the previous degree of mental cul¬ 
ture, that the ability of discriminating properly 
arises from the capacity of the intellect and the 
direction of his judgment; unless the individual 
has enjoyed the means which have enabled him 
to improve his understanding, and to give a proper 
direction to the judgment, ignorance, imbeci¬ 
lity, and error, might pervade his mind, and 
prevent proper discrimination. This considera¬ 
tion excludes the idea of individual merit; but 
demerit exists in its lowest degree, when oppor¬ 
tunities are shamefully neglected, the means of 
mental culture disregarded, and man becomes 
a voluntary victim to ignorance, prejudice and 

This important truth cannot be too carefully 
inculcated and seriously attended to. Lamentable 
indeed will be the ||||pquenA ,attending the 
neglect of the m«ms of improvement^ to thou¬ 
sands of the human species.' though so 

‘ fleeting a vapour,’ is a gift for which we shall be 
responsible, and if misapplied, the consequences 
must be productive of pain and misery. 
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‘ Departed hours and neglected talents, are 
like departed and neglected friends. When they 
come to stand upon the margin of the grave, 
when from their bed of death they look back 
upon their forepast life and on their former ta¬ 
lents, then it is that men wish most earnestly to 
call back the years that are gone by; then it is 
that they lament their insensibility and negli¬ 
gence.’ But conviction and repentance are too 
late, the probationary time is passed, opportunity 
is no longer afforded, and^they must appear be¬ 
fore the tribunal of their Maker, to answer for the 
misapplication of their talents, the abuse of thei); 
faculties, the perversion of their mental powers, 
and of the end of their intellectual existence. 
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CONVERSATION XI. 
On the Origin of Evil. 


I'rOM considering, said William, the 
nature of moral evil, its connexion with the 
lower principles of action, and the inferior pro¬ 
pensities of the human species, we are naturally 
led to enquire, wherefore a being formed with 
capacities for acquiring an infinite accession of 
happiness, should possess the power to abuse his 
faculties, pervert the end of his creation, and to 
reduce himself, by his moral debasement, to a 
rank far below that of uniroproveable animals ? 

Had it been consistent with the will of the 
Author of Nature, said Charles, he cofild doubt¬ 
less have placed at the head of animal creation a 
being far superior to man; but by doing so, 
the present order of things must have been 
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differently constituted; animals of superior or¬ 
ders must have been also created, or a chasm 
have been left in the chain of creation, of which, 

‘ If a link were lost, 

It would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature’s self would rue.’ 

Every part of nature, said the Vicar, displays 
the most exact and regular gradations j the 
whole beautifully blending and harmonizingtoge- 
ther, from the lowest orde» of created beings to 
the highest. Every variety of animal existence 
is combined with the preceding, and serves as a 
link to connect the succeeding order, and thus 
progressively advances by regular and succes- 
•sivc steps, to man. Had an angel been placed 
at the head of this world, to fill the sphere for 
which man was designed, how lamentable would 
have been his situation 1 Compelled to labour 
for his daily sustenance, obliged to devote his 
thoughts and exertions'to’sdpply the necessities 
of his body, furnished with such vast Ctspacities 
forenjoying^celestial bjeatitude,and supplied with 
so few opportunities of gratifying the capacities 
• and desires of his nature, we cannot admit such a 
supposition possible, without involving in doubt 
the beneficence and wisdom of the Creator. 
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From the present order of things, no such con¬ 
fusion and inconvenience arises; from the lowest 
gradation of animal nature to the highest, a re¬ 
gular connexion is maintained. The chain of 
existence is united by gradual and successive 
links—no chasm is left; and Man, by a neces¬ 
sary connexion, is placed at the head of this order 
of things. Had a being been created in his 
place, with either inferior or superior faculties, 
he would not have been Man ; and the link in 
creation which he n6w supplies must have been 
void, and the chain broken, or a being similar to 
man have been somewhere created. Hence the 
solution of the abstruse and metapliysical ques¬ 
tion relative to the origin of evil may, I think 
with propriety, be referred to the necessary im¬ 
perfection of man, or the necessity for the crea¬ 
tion of a being neither more nor less perfect, 
or endued with neither greater nor less faculties 
to complete the grand scale of the universe. 

By thiwi'ni imperfection f would not imply 
any imperfection in the plan or work of creation, 
but that which necessarily arises froip the nature 
of subordinate and finite creatures. Had God 
willed to create, instead of man, a perfect imma- ■ 
terial being, undoubtedly he could have done so; 
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but he could not consistently with his divine 
attributes have placed him in this state of ex¬ 
istence. The order of Nature must have been 
inverted—the present state of things have been 
differently x;onstituted, or a being superior to man 
could not, conformably with the wisdom and be¬ 
nevolence of the Deity, have been placed at the 
head of this world. 

The origin of evil, said the Vicar, may, with¬ 
out involving any of the attributes of the Divine 
Mind, be justly referred to the necessary imper¬ 
fection- of man. It was necessary that in the 
scale of creation a being should exist with pre¬ 
cisely the faculties, powers, and capacities en¬ 
joyed by man. Man is the link uniting animal 
nature to the spiritual, and the first in the chain 
of intelligent creation. 

We have no knowledge of the superior orders 
of beings, but doubtless they exist in regularly 
ascending gr^tions, from man t|P|^e highest 
order of creation, next in rank anc^ory to the 
great, the glorious^ and incomprehensible Cause 
of intelligent existence. How vast are the ideas of 
the Deity which this conteq)plation excites! and 
how stupendous the pow<^*dnd majesty of Him 
who erected the mighty fabric of the universe. 

VOL. HI. N 
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The mind of man is unable properly to con¬ 
template even the attributes of the Deity: ia 
endeavouring to raise itself to the consideration, 
it sinks into insignihcance, and is overwhelmed 
in the consciousness of its littleness and incapa¬ 
city to comprehend the cause of itself. 

‘ The universe,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ is a system 
whose very essence consists in subordination: 
a scale of beings descending by insensible de¬ 
grees from infinite perfection to absolute no¬ 
thingness ; in which, though we justly expect to 
find perfection in the whole, could we possibly 
comprehend it, yet it would be the highest absur¬ 
dity to hope for in all its parts ; because the 
beauty and happiness of the whole depend alto¬ 
gether on the just inferiority of its parts—that is, 
on the comparative imperfection of the several 
beings of w'hich it is composed.’ 

Had the ^toghty, said William, confined 
himself to ihe^treatiob of th^'jiighest and most 
perfect order of beings, ‘ nWlang could have ex¬ 
isted but defl<J-godi or arelf-angclsj ihlji then all 
inferior 

habited; but ^ttXwirely more agreeable to 
infinite benevGltnee,-llhat all these should be 
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filled up with beings capable of enjoying Iwppi- 
ness themselves and of contributing to- that of 
others, they must necessarily be filled with in¬ 
ferior beings, that is with such as are less perfect; 
but from whose existence, notwithstanding that 
less perfection, more felicity upon the whole ac¬ 
crues to the universe, than if none such had been 
created. It is moreover highly probable*that 
there is such a necessary connexion between all 
ranks and orders, by subordinate degrees, that 
they mutually support teach other's existence; 
arid every one in its place, is absolutely neces¬ 
sary towards sustaining the whole vast and 
magnificent fabric.' 

Utility and uniformity, said Sir Edward, are 
displayed in every part of nature with which we 
are acquainted; and doubtless tlie most beautiful 
harmony exists throughout superior creation, or 
amongst the higher ordeo of intellectual beings. 

♦ 

By surveying^^Jaid Sir Edward, the mighty 
fabric o| theuniferse, and contemplating man as 
a link ia the vast chain of created ^ings, ascen¬ 
ding by regular glradaii|B||M||Progressive steps 
from inferior to supenor from vegetative 

to animal life—from animals to men—^rom man 
N 2 
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to beings next in the scale of creation, or the 
chain of the universe—fromt the link above us to 
others of a superior degree, and so on progres¬ 
sively to the highest orders of created beings, some 
of whom probably as much surpass men in their 
endowments and capacities, as we do the lowest 
gradation of animated nature; we clearly discern 
the .necessity, that in the chain of existence there 
should be a being formed like man, invested 
with no higher capacities and endowments—no 
greater degree of intellectual prescience, or power 
to withstand the illicitations of his passions, the 
allurements of temptation, or the continual in¬ 
citements to evil with which he is surrounded. 

The system of the universe, said George, is 
without doubt most admirably contrived. ‘ God 
made the whole,’ says Plotinus, ‘ most beautiful, 
entire, complete, and sufficient; all agreeing 
friendly with itself and its parts; both the nobler 
and the meaner of beiAg alike congruous 
thereunto. Whoever, therefore, from the parts, 
will blame the whole, is an absurd and unjust 
censurer; for we ought to consider the parts not 
alone by themselves, but in reference to the 
whole, whether they be harmonious or agreeable 
to the same.’ 
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‘The t) IK* origin of evils,’ asCudworth observes, 
said Mrs. ()sl)oiinte, in bis Intellectual System, 
‘ is fp.'ni the necessity of imperfect beings, and 
the in( cin])ossibiiity of things; but the divine 
art and shill most of all appearcth in bonifying 
these evils, and making them, like discords in 
music, to contribute to the harmony of the 
whole.’ 

The origin of evil, said William, has ever 
been a subject connect‘'d with themo.st abstruse 
metaphysical investigations, and the most pro¬ 
found researches of the human intellect. The 
Ancients generally ascribed it to the imperfec¬ 
tion of matter, which they considered possessed 
a power of motion essential to itself. Plato says, 
‘ that before nature was adorned with its present 
beautiful forms, it was inclined to confusion and 
deformity; and that from this habitude arises all 
the evil which happeiji^ in. the world.’ ‘ God 
wills,’ says he^ ‘ as }ar as possible, every 
thing good, and nothing evil.’ ‘ It cannot be 
that evil should be destroyed, for there must 
always be something contrary to good.’ But 
since the ancient philosophers generally admitted 
that God was the author of nature, and conse¬ 
quently that matter received its qualities from 
N 3 
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him, to avoid imputing to God the defects and 
imperfections of matter, they had recours* to. 
Fate, and said, that evil was the necessary con¬ 
sequence of tliat eternal necessity to whicli tlie 
whole, comprehending both God and matter, is 
subject.’ The Epicureans, unable to solve this 
difficult and intricate question, denied there 
being ‘any author or governor of the world.’ 
The Manachaeans, &c. incapable of reconciling 
the disorders and evils they perceived in the 
world, to a benevolent cabse, imputed them to an 
evil or malevolent principle, acting in opposition 
to the good or benevolent one; from whom pro¬ 
ceeded ‘ corruption and death, diseases, griefs, 
mischiefs, frauds, and villainies.’ 

Natural evil, said Sir Edward, is obviously 
necessary to sustain the equilibrium of nature. 
The storms and tempests of the natural world 
arise from previous causes or established laws, 
and are essential to the good of the whole. 
Moral evil may be no less efficacious in advancing 
moral agents in virtue, and m promoting the 
equilibrium of the moral world, although its 
utility is not so easily discerned; but 

The moral woi Id 

Which, though to ut seema cubroH’d, moves ou 
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In higher order, fitted, and iinpell’d 
B^Wisdom’ii finest hand, and issuing all 
In general good, Thomson. 

We are not, however, considering the ten¬ 
dency of moral evil to generate virtue in minds 
capable of deriving improvement from the cir¬ 
cumstances in which they are placed, but its 
cause, as arising from the subordination of 
finite beings, or the necessary imperfection of 
man. 

‘ The imperfectioi.. __ings,’ said 

William, as Lord Kaimes observes, ‘abstractedly 
considered, impeaches none of the attributes of 
the Deity, whether power, wisdom, or benevo¬ 
lence; and if so, neither can pain, abstractedly 
considered, be an impeachment, as far as it is the 
natural and necessary consequence of imperfec¬ 
tion. The government of the world is carried 
on by general laws, which produce constancy 
and uniformity in the operations of nature. Our 
nature is adjusted to these general laws, and 
must therefore be subjected to all their varieties, 
whether,beneficial or hurtful. We are made 

i 

sensitive beings, therefore, equally capable of 
pleasure and p^in.’ By infringing the known 
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laws and moral constitution of bis nature, man 
subjects himself to evil which he miglit •roid, 
and to the suffering which necessarily arises from 
tlie transgression of the laws of his probationary 
.existence. 

Physical evil, except that which results from 
the nature and constitution of man, frequently 
arises from moral evil—as intemperance pro¬ 
duces diseases and premature corporeal infirmi¬ 
ties. The physical evils to which man is subject, 
as bodily decay and dehtb, are connected with 
the regular laws of the universe, and are ulti¬ 
mately productive of good, not only to the 
individual, but to the species at large, being 
necessary to the support and well-being of the 
world. 

The utility of physical evil, said the Vicar, 
may furnish us with matter for another evening’s 
conversation; at present we may conclude it 
was undoubtedly necessary to complete the har¬ 
mony and system of the universe, that such a 
being as man should be created. Haihe been 
created without the power to transgress, he 
would not have been man: he might have re¬ 
mained innocent, but he could not have been 
virtuous; a state of probation would have been 
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nnnecessary for an infallible but unimproveable 
creature. From the present constitution of 
things—the evils with which he is surrounded— 
the frailties to which the imperfection of his 
nature renders him subject—the illicitations to 
the gratification of his passions, and the inferior 
propensities of his nature, furnish his probation¬ 
ary trials, and arc the means of his moral eleva¬ 
tion or degradation, according to his strength 
and advancement in virtue, or mental weakness 
and debasement of conduct. 

Man, said Sir Edward, is a being sensibly 
impressed by external objects, and subject to 
innumerable errors and follies; but ‘ capable, if 
he gain the victory over them, of attaining to 
very high degrees of mental and moral excel¬ 
lence, and eventually of being fitted for a very 
exalted place in those celestial abodes where 
dwelleth everlasting righteousness,’ 

‘ Our passions are the rude materials of our 
virtue, which Heaven has given us to work up, 
to refine, and poiish into an harmonious and 
divine piece of workmanship. They furnish the 
calms and* storms, the lights and shades of hu¬ 
man life; they give virtue both its struggles 
and its triumphs. To conduct them well in 
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every state, is merit j to abuse or misapply them, 
is demerit. 

It was necessary, resumed the Vicar, in the 
plan of the Great Regulator, that a being formed 
with capacities for attaining infinite accessions of 
happiness should previously pass through a pro¬ 
bationary state, in which the energies of his mind 
might be developed, and those principles of ac¬ 
tion acquired which produce virtue, mental ele¬ 
vation, and that morsd exaltation of character, 
without which happiness is unattainable, and 
cannot under any external circumstances be per¬ 
manently enjoyed. That firm stability of virtue 
which towers above the reach of temptation, and 
louks beyond this 


. ‘ Scene of things, 

To brighter worlds on high,’ 

is generated in this probationary state. The 
severity of the discipline of moral agents is a 
means of perfecting them in virtue. Sufferings, 
trials, and afflictions, are ordiflations of^the Deity, 
constituting a part of his divine plan, and are 
essential to the advancement of intelligent beings 
towards their ultimate perfection and happiness. 
Instead of lamenting our condition* murmuring 
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against the ii^iperfection of o\ir nature, the evils 
with which we are surrounded, and the trials and 
afflictions incident to this probationary state, let 
us cheerfully submit to our situation—patiently 
endure the sufferings attending it—fimily resist 
every internal incitement and external illicita- 
tion to evil, and by virtuous exertions and 
conscientious self-government, endeavour to ad¬ 
vance towards that perfection which our bene¬ 
ficent Creator has rendered us capable of attain¬ 
ing, if by patient con^nuance in well-doing 
we seek for honour, glory, and immortality. 
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CONVERSATION XII. 

On the Utility qf Physical Evil. 


Our preceding remarks, said Cliarles, 
liave demonstrated that the natural imperfec¬ 
tion of man is no derogation to any of the 
attributes of the Deity : neither his power, wis¬ 
dom, or goodness is implicated by the subordi¬ 
nation of any of his works; since they are all 
perfect in their kind, or as perfect as their 
subordinate rank in the scale of creation will 
admit. 

All imperfection, said the Vkar, is compara¬ 
tive, and arises from-the di«rsified operations 
of nature, and the regular and nece^ary con¬ 
nexion existing throughout creation. • The wis¬ 
dom and goodness of the Deity would not have 
been equally displayed by creating only one 
order of beings j as at present, neither could 
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tliat one order have subsisted independently of 
inferior orders, unless the constitution of nature 
had been totally inverted. 

It is no derogation, said William, to the good¬ 
ness of the Deity, that man is not an angel, any 
more than that a horse or any inferior animal is 
not a man. The comparative imperfection of 
created beings is not a blemish, but a beauty in 
creation, and is absolutely necessary to the per¬ 
fection and well-being of»the universe. 

Man, said the Vicar, in every period of his 
probationary state, is subject to innumerable 
diseases, imperfections, and infirmities. Pliysi- 
cal evil commences with existence, and pervades 
his corporeal frame, in a greater or less degree, 
until its dissolution. Moral evil is connected 
with mind, and conveys its elfect to futurity. 
Moral evil may be beneficial to the species at 
large, by generating, strengtliening, and calling 
into action virtues which otherwise might not 
have existed, but must evdhtually be productive 
of pain and misery to the being whom it has 
reduced to*an abject state of moral debasement. 
Physical evil, although sometimes a source of much 
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personal sulFerIng, is ultimately highly bene¬ 
ficial to the individual, as it occasions the disso¬ 
lution of the parts of which his body is composed, 
emancipates his soul from its probationary bonds, 
and introduces it to the regions of immortality! 

Happy period! how can the children of ig¬ 
norance, imperfection, and sorrow, be so blind 
to their interest, glory, and felicity, as to dread 
the moment when the blissful dawn of eternity 
shall open to them scenes of such inefiable 
delight as at present surpass the powers of 
human intellect even to conceive ! 

Amidst the various sullerings of life, the mind 
which the benevolent principle has approximated 
towards it divine origin derives unspeakable con¬ 
solation from the prospect of futurity. The 
idea of ‘ that bourne from whence no traveller 
returns,’ imparts no fears to the soul which 
celestial peace pervades: no gloomy apprehen¬ 
sions cloud their enjoyments, nor fears of the 
future attend their recollection of the past. The 
idea of death, instead of being pregnant with 
horror, is a source of sweet satisfaction. Then 
the happy child shall again JbeliohJ. its beloved 
parent; tlien the parent shpl embrace his long- 
lost child. How felicitous the contemplation of 
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such a delightful re-union—of a re-union that 
can never be embittered by anxiety, suffering, or 
woe! 

Then, said Charles, 

The conscious soul shall not 
Mistake its partner, but amidst the crowd 
Singling its other half, into its arms 
Shall rush, with all the impatience of a man 
That’s new come home. Thrice happy meeting I 
Nor time, nor death shall ever part them more. 

Blair. 

The social affections, said Sir Edward, will 
undoubtedly refine, expand, and enlarge with 
every other capacity of the mind, and constitute 
a source of exquisite felicity in the regions of 
immortality. Every connexion we form should 
be made if possible with a reference to futurity; 
since this life is only the dawn of existence—the 
commencement of an endless state of being. 


Unspeakably happy, said the Vicar, to the 
children of benevolence, will be the time when 

‘ Heaten opens on their eyes—their ears 
Blth sounds seraphic ring.’ 

But distressing indeed to tlie mind which has 
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been degraded by malevoldttce rtlust bte the hour 
tvhen D^th, ivith his terrific frown, presents 
only the gloomy prospect of anguish, misery, 
and Woe. 

* In that dread moment, how the frantic soni 
Raves round the walls of her clay tenement I 

.How vrishfully she looks 

On all she’s leaving, now no longer her’s! 

A little longer, yet a little longer, 

Oh! might she stay to wash away her crimes, 

And fit her for her passage! Mournful sight I 
Her very eyes weep blood, and every groan 
She heaves, is big with horror. 

Till forced at Iasi to the tremendous verge, 

At once she sinks!’ 

The picture is too distressing: humanity re¬ 
coils at the idea. Let us leave the malevolent 
to the sufferings which must await them, and 
consider the folly of embittering life by the fear 
of that evcint which will inevitably occur to all 
men. 

‘ Through what'vast woes this wild desire of life 
Drives us, afraid—what danger and what toil; 

Yet Death still hastens; nor can mortal man, 

With ali his efforts, turn the unerring shaQ,. 

If, said Charles, the dissolution of the parts of 
which our body is composed occasioned the ex¬ 
tinction of our being, or deprived us of the con- 
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sciousness of existence, the fear of death would 
be still unavailing, as it could not obtain for us 
a longer residence in this,transitory state j since 

* Human life 

Is but a loan, to be repaid with use.’ 

But as the corporeal frame of man is subject to 
the unvarying laws which govern the material 
world, and that change of being which we deno¬ 
minate Death is the natural consequence of our 
present existence, the absurdity of fearing an 
inevitable event is as obvious as the neglect of 
means for the necessary preparation is criminal 
and dangerous. 

‘ 0 Mortal! whence these useless fears, 

This weak superfluous sorrow? why the approach 
Dread’st thou of Death ?’ 

Death, said William, is the separation of the 
vital principle in man, from the body which it 
has animated : both parts still exist—but sepa¬ 
rately, as the body decays and assumes different 
forms in the matQfial world. No part of nature 
can be a*nnihilated or destroyed; every particle 
of matter,* however diversified its modification, is 
incapable of extinction. The leaf that falls to 
the ground decays, and appears ‘ to be seen no 
0 3 
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more;’ but it still exists and gives new verdure 
to the foliage of the succeeding year. Thus 

‘ Life discordant elements arrests, 

Rejects the noxious, and the pure digests; 
Combines with heat the fluctuating mass, 

And gives awhile solidity to gas.' 


Matter, said Charles, is incapable of destruc¬ 
tion : however diversified the form it assumes, it 
can neither be annihilated nor diminished. The 
soul exists amidst every varied change to which 
the body is subject in this life. ‘ The parti¬ 
cles whereof our bodies consist are continually 
changing, some going off and others coming 
in their room; so that in a few years, a 
human body becomes not indeed different in 
appearance, but wholly different in substance. 
But the soul continues always the same; there¬ 
fore, even in this life the soul survives or may 
survive several dissolutions of the body. If the 
union of the soul and body be necessary to the 
existence of the soul, the dissolution of this 
union, whether sudden or gradual, whether vio¬ 
lent or imperceptible, must destroy 'the soul. 
And as the soul survives the gradual (hssolution, 
it is capable of surviving that which is instan¬ 
taneous.’ 
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If the soul, said William, perish by death, it 
must be by annihilation; for death destroys 
nothing, but only separates the parts that had 
previously been united. 

‘ We have no evidence,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ of 
annihilation taking place in any part of the uni¬ 
verse. Our bodies, though resolved into dust, 
are not annihilated. Not a particle of matter 
has perished since the creation. The destruc¬ 
tion of old and the growth of new bodies imply 
no creation of new matter, nor annihilation of 
the old, but only a new arrangement of the 
elementary parts. What reason then have We to 
think that our soul, our better part, will be an¬ 
nihilated at death, when even our bodies arc not 
annihilated,’ and no such thing takes place in 
nature ?* 

How pregnant, said Mrs. Wentworth, with 
unspeakable consolation, is the prospect of the 
glorious change that will eventually terminate 
our mortal careei;! How light and trifling are 
the mosi; severe sufferings, when compared with 
the blissftll expectation of eternity! 


* Beattte. 
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‘ For little weighs the passing hour of time, 

When with eternity compared—that state 
Which, after death, to mortals yet remains.' 

Good’s Lucretm , 

How much, said Mrs. Osbourne, are those 
persons to* be pitied, who do not enjoy the con¬ 
solation derived from the hopes of a happy futu¬ 
rity ! and how fallacious the hope, without the 
conformity of mind, character, and affections, 
to the standard which reason demonstrates to be 
essential to happiness in a future state of being. 

Before, said the Vicar, the full expectation of 
future blessedness can be reasonably Indulged, 
the benevolent principle must be permanently 
operative, the affections spiritualized, and the 
will rendered conformable to the will of God. 
Many are the children of error, ignorance, and 
delusion, who vainly imagine happiness can be 
attained without the necessary subjugation of 
the will, the spiritualization of the affections, 
and the permanent operation of the benevolent 
principle. 

Malevolence must be entirely extirpated from 
the mind, before it can participate ip celestial 
beatitude, or become fit to ‘ be a partaker of 
the inheritance of the saints in light.’ 
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Thfe pFospect tif death is not only fitught with 
eotisolfttion, but a source of lively gratitude to 
the mind that is animated by benevolence and 
elevated by devbtion. Thfe contemplation of 
that chanjge which will terminate at once our 
imperfectinns and our tridls, imparts a soothing 
alleviation to the most acute sufferings. How¬ 
ever pregnant our situation with distress and 
anguish, the blessing of life will ever be to the 
benevolent, reflecting, and unprejudiced mind, a 
source of thankfulness j ^ince it is assuredly the 
dawn of existence, and the first stage towards a 
state of everlasting happiness and perfection. 

How carefully, said Mrs. Osbourne, ought we 
to guard against efnbitlering the short and pre¬ 
carious term of human life by our thoughtless 
indifference to the comfort and happiness of our 
connexions and associates! Those sufferings 
which are most pregnant with aCute anguish, 
generally result from the wounds of affectidn 
and the pangs inflicted by those whose kindness 
and attention wot^ haVe increased our enjoy¬ 
ments.. * The possession of Weaith, rank, or 
talents, Cannot impart the heartfelt delight 
which arises from the affectionate assiduity of 
tenderness and regard. The approbation of the 
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world is a fleeting vapour—too light to commu¬ 
nicate solid satisfaction; but the tender affections 
of friendship can alleviate our cares, soothe our 
sorrows, augment our pleasures, and constitute 
the most refined and exquisite enjoyments at¬ 
tending this state of existence. But 

‘ This, this is nature, wlien our friends wo lose; 

Our altered feelings dictate to oiir views. 

What in their tempers toia'd us or perplex'd, 

Is, with our anger and the deed, at rest; 

And much we grieve no longer trial made. 

For that impatience which we then display’d. 

Now to their love and worth of every kind, 

A soft compunction turns the alHlcted inind: 

Virtues neglected, then ador’d become. 

And Graces slighted tilossom on the tomb.’ 


Defects of temper, said Charles, result from 
imperfection of mind. When the benevolent 
principle is permanently operative, it extir¬ 
pates those blemishes in the dLsposition which 
previously prevailed. Elevation of mind is 
incompatible with faults of temper; since the 
temper is the surface of the mind j and when 
the mind is properly cultivated, the temper must 
be calm, mild, and uniform^ 

The sufferings of life, s^id Sir Edward, should 
not be allowed to cloud the temper or destroy 
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the serenity of a mind that desires to be con¬ 
formable to the will of God. Whilst we live we 
must feel. It is not by extir[)atin{r feeling that 
perfection of character is attained, but by regu¬ 
lating and restraining its ebullitions. Placidity 
of temper in the midst of pleasure and enjoy¬ 
ment naturally arises from tlie gratification at¬ 
tending external circumstances; hut patient and 
undisturbed tranquillity of mind, in situations 
pregnant with j)ain, mortification, and distress, 
can only be acquired Wy him whose will is 
conformable to the will of the Moral Governor 
of the universe; for 

‘ Did not his i-yr rule all thiiiKS and intend 
The least of our eoncerii«, since from the least 
The Ricatest oft originate, could Chance 
I'inil plan- in his dominion, or dispose 
One lawless particle to thwart his plan ; 

Then Ood might be surprised, and unforeseen 
Contingcncc might alarm him, and disturb 
The smooth and equal course of his altairs.’ 

The termination of our sufferings and our 
sorrows, said Mrs» Osbourne, must afford the 
mind over which death has lost its terrors, sub¬ 
ject for the? most consolatory and pleasing reflec¬ 
tion. Life may possess little to enjoy, and 
nothing to charm; but whilst life is continued, it 
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should be considered as a blessing, and a means 
of Requiring additional improvement: its sufier- 
iRgs should be patiently endured, its comforts 
and enjoyments cheerfully and gratefully re¬ 
ceived, and its termination be expected with 
devout adoration to the Father of Mercies for 
affording us the consolatory, the delightful pros¬ 
pect of an emancipation from every evil, and for 
opening to us the glorious dawn of an eternity 
of happiness, joy, and felicity. 

Happy, said the Vicar, is the man whose af¬ 
fections have attained that degree of spirituality 
which enables him to worship ‘ God, who is a 
spirit, in spirit and in trutlll^whose will is con¬ 
formable to the will of his Maker—who feels 
his soul elevated above sublunary tilings, and 
who fixes his hopes of happiness in the blessings 
and enjoyments of immortality ! Let us suppli¬ 
cate the Author of Good, to give us that divine 
conformity of the will, desires, and affections, 
which shall render us fit for the beatitude 
of celestial being, througl||i^e meri^ of our 
glorious and exalted Saviour ;* for 


' He, onr gracious Master, kind as just. 
Knowing our frame, remember; rngti is dust. 
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His spirit, ever bcooding o’er our mind, 

Sees the first wish to better hopes inclined, 
Marks the young dawn of every virtuous aim, 
And fans the smoking flax into a flame. 

His ears are open to the softest cry; 

His grace descends to meet the lifted eye; 

He reads the anguish of a silent tear, 

And sighs are incense from a heart sincere. 
From each terrestrial bondage set us free I 
Still every wish that centres not in thee I 
Bid our fond hopes—oiir vain disquiets cease, 
And point our path to everlasting peace. 

And when the last, the closing hour draws nigh. 
And earth recedes before the swimming eye; 
When trembling on the doubtful edge of fate 
We stand, and stretch ony view on either state. 
Teach us to quit this transitory scene 
With decent firmness and a look serene.' 

Let guardian spirits waft our raptur’d soul 
To Heaven’s blest mansion, its eternal home! 


VOL. III. 


P 
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CONVERSATION XIII. 


Ob the Infelicities of Genius, and on the Moral 
Sublime in Character. 


The distinguishing individual charac¬ 
teristics of the human species, said Charles, arise 
from the diversity of their natural capacities, 
their principles, and their acquirements. Prin¬ 
ciples may be generated and called into action by 
circumstance and association, but proceed pri¬ 
marily from a higher cause; since circumstances 
produce different effects in different individuals, 
according to their susceptibility of external 
impressions, their capacities^ And internal sen¬ 
sations. 

The principal difference, said Sir Edward, 
existing amongst mankind, doubtless arises hrom 
diversity of natural ability or different degrees of 
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intclkctual capacity. Peculiar mental suscep¬ 
tibility, lively sensations, strong passions, and 
ardent feelings, generally accompany the vigour 
of intellect we denominate Genius, or are 
amongst its charactriestic distinctions. 

Genius, said Mrs. Osbourne, in its most ex¬ 
tended signification, is an endowment which 
comparatively few individuals have possessed; 
and amongst the few who in different ages have 
been distinguished by the superiority of their 
intellectual powers, small indeed is the number 
of those whose happiness has been constituted 
or even augmented by their intellectual su¬ 
periority. 

The sufferings of genius, said Sophronia, are 
principally occasioned by the enthusiasm of feel¬ 
ings undirected by principle and unsupported by 
religion. When principle directs the ardour of 
genius to its proper channel—when vigour of 
intellect and comprebepsion of mind is employed 
in the search of’tjuth, how delightful must be 
the plea^re attending the pursuit, and how ex¬ 
quisite and refined the .enjoyment resulting 
from the successful application of superior 
p 2 
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mental faculties in this glorious, this animating, 
this ennobling cause! Genius is only truly esti¬ 
mable, when its transcendant powers are em¬ 
ployed in investigating the works of nature, in 
displaying the goodness of the Deity, and in 
developing the designs of ineifablc love and 
unbounded benevolence. 

Superiority of intellectual capacity, said Charles, 
not only subjects man to greater responsibi¬ 
lity, but occasions more acute mental anguish 
than is generally experienced by more humbly 
invested beings. That vast comprehension of 
mind which leads to the investigation and de- 
veloiHjment of causes yet undiscovered in the 
fields of intellect and seleiico, pourtrays with 
clearness and precision the blindness, errors, and 
follies of mankind ; the tenderness and sensibi¬ 
lity which sympathizes in the afflictions of hu¬ 
manity, ])articipates in sufferings it is unable to 
relieve; and if unhappily those superior intcl- 
lectu il capacities are clouded by the mists of 
superstition, the gloom of despondency not only 
nips the buds of genius, but fills with pain and 
sorrow the heart that might otherwise have 
glowed with delight at the prospect of the in¬ 
creasing diffusion of enjoyment and happiness. 
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The infelicities of genius, said the Vicar, do 
not arise from superior comprehension of views, 
or from the natural or acquired enlargement of 
the intellectual faculties; but from the restraint 
or limitation of its powers, and their misapplica¬ 
tion or appropriation to subjects incapable of im¬ 
parting that mental elevation after which it na¬ 
turally aspires. The frivolities of the world, its 
vain delights and puerile amusements, afford no 
pleasure to the mind which is capable of soaring 
above the trifling pursuits of an unexpanded and 
unenlightened mind. 

The children of genius, said Sophronia, derive 
no satisfaction from the insignificant trifles that 
engross and fill little minds. Aspiring intellect 
and genuine sensibility are frequently alone as it 
were in the wilderness gf the world. Genius 
seeks within itself, its enjoyments and its conso¬ 
lations. The feast of intellect is denied, or spread 
with a scanty, an illiberal hand, by Ignorance, 
Frivolity, and Dissipation. 

Genius, said Charles, if properly applied, is 
capable of yielding to its possessor the most 
pure, permanent, and refined gratification; but 
r .S 
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this entirely depends upon its direction, and 
the principles by which it is governed. If sel¬ 
fishness prevail, and genius seek only its own 
satisfaction and enjoyment, disappointment at¬ 
tends every step, and pain and sorrow await 
those capacious intellectual powers that excite 
envy or inspire emulation; but if benevolence 
pervade the mind and animate its exertions, 
the possession of genius is a treasure beyond es¬ 
timation, which enables the individual to attain 
an exalted rank in the scale of intelligence—dif¬ 
fuses the serene complacency that results from 
enlarged and ennobling views, elevates the soul 
to the contemplation of infinite goodness, and 
enables it to view with the eye of intellectual 
percipience, the vast designs of unbounded be¬ 
nevolence and ineffable love. 

The attainment of intellectual eminence, said 
Sir Edward, is frequently prevented or retarded 
by erroneous opinions of the nature of the men¬ 
tal powers: however great the natural capacity 
may be, cultivation is necessarj^to the d^velope- 
raent of the faculties of even the most capacious 
mind. We are bom equally ignorant and unin¬ 
formed; our knowledge must be acquired, our 
principles generated, and our affections formed, 
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according to the established laws and constitu¬ 
tion of our nature. Individual ability may be 
greater, but the means to be pursued for the 
acquisition of superior intellectual attainments, 
mental discipline, and moral culture, are invari¬ 
ably the same. Application, perseverance, and 
steady attention, are the only means by which 
superiority in any respect can be attained. 

My dear children! said the Vicar, our obser¬ 
vations have, I think, cltfarly demonstrated, that 
individual virtue proceeds from the prevalence of 
the benevolent principle of action, and that its 
permanent operation and extensive diffusion is es¬ 
sential to the advancement of the human species 
in virtue and happiness; but our investigation 
has not yet conducted us to its primeval source. 
Benevolence unquestionably produces every vir¬ 
tue which elevates and adorns the mind; but in 
analysing human actions, tracing their spring, 
and developing the motives which occasion them, 
we have not yet enquired into the cause from 
whence ihe principles themselves proceed. Be¬ 
nevolence is generated by circumstance—circum¬ 
stances arise from the situation in which an 
individlial is placed; but circumstances do not 
invariably produce the same effect, or equally 
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impress different minds: circumstances are the 
means of generating principles, but not their 
original source. The benevolent principle is in 
itself an effect, and not a primary cause ; since 
it is generated by circumstance, and is neither 
innate in the human breast nor permanent in its 
operation, until the mind has acquired that pu> 
rity, disinterestedness, and spirituality, which 
elevates it above the predominance of sclf-in- 
teresledness. But before we enquire more par¬ 
ticularly into the cause of this principle, let us 
consider the effects it produces on the character 
of the individual whose mind it permanently 
pervades. 

The residence of the benevolent principle, said 
Charles, in its most extended signification, pro¬ 
duces effects which elevate and exalt the moral 
character to the highest degree of human perfec¬ 
tion. The enlargement of views and compre¬ 
hension of mind which proceed from exalted 
benevolence, impart a dignified superiority to the 
character which may justly enlitle it to^the de¬ 
nomination of sublime. Whatever engrosses, 
fills, enlarges and expands Mie mind, constitutes 
a characteristic of the sublime. The moral sub¬ 
lime consequently rcsulff^m,t|)(^fluence and 
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operation of the benevolent principle. Were we 
to examine the effects of this divine, this en¬ 
nobling principle, we should discern it displaying 
itself in magnanimity, fortitude, and true gTeat4 
ness. The mind, elevated by its enlai^d per¬ 
ceptions, soars above the consideration of its own 
exclusive gratification and advantage; fixes its 
hopes of happiness, not in its own peculiar en¬ 
joyment, but on its ability to contribute to the 
happiness and well-being of others. This en¬ 
nobling motive gives digjiity to the most insig¬ 
nificant actions, raises the soul nearer to celestial 
beatitude, exalts our nature, and will finally 
constitute our perfection and felicity. 

The actions which proceed from this sublime 
principle, said the Vicar, can only be truly en¬ 
nobling to man or pleasing to God; since they 
alone proceed from a proper motive-~a motive 
whose purity is known to the Creator, and whose 
active ettects not only produce individual happi¬ 
ness but promote general utility. This principle 
is generated in the presetft state of existence, 
but will refine, enlarge, and expand throughout 
every peribd-of etern4 being; and when the im- 
, mortal mind has existed through ages of pro¬ 
gressive apd-.|ransce^dMt felicity, even then 
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shall the soul, filled with grateful adoration and 
unspeakable love, retrace with delight the happy 
period when this principle was generated—per¬ 
haps amidst circumstances pregnant with the 
most excruciating anguish—raised it above the 
selfish considerations of his animal nature, and 
when the joys of eternity dawned with ineffable 
refulgence on his enlightened imagination. 

How great and inconceivably happy, said 
William, must be that glorious Being whose be¬ 
nevolence pervades creation, shines in the regions 
of unbounded space, and delights in the exten¬ 
sion of existence and the diffusion of happiness. 
Benevolence is the essence, the primary attribute 
of the divine mind, and its contemplation is the 
most glorious consideration that can fill the soul. 

The conviction of the unbounded beneficence 
of the Deity, said Mrs. Wentworth, imparts di¬ 
vine consolation to the mind that is blessed with 
just and exalted perceptions of the Author of 
Nature; it consoles us in affli^ion, distress, and 
suffering, and supports us in the hour of our 
mortal dissolution. 


The goodness of the Deity, said Sophronia, is 
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SO eminently displayed in every part of material 
and animated nature, and his wisdom and power 
exerted with such benignity and skill, that to 
doubt his benevolence in its most extended sig¬ 
nification, is a derogation to intellect and an 
insult to the Creator. 

Goodness, said Charles, is doubtless equally 
displayed in etherial as in material nature. In¬ 
effable benignity glows in the regions of incom¬ 
prehensible space, every^ where dispenses exis¬ 
tence, and will eventually diffuse throughout 
every part of sensible and intelligent creation 
universal perfection, felicity, and blessedness. 

The man, said Sir Edward, whose mind is ele¬ 
vated by such just and glorious perceptions of 
the Author of Existence, ‘ may see much error 
which he may lament, and much misconduct 
which he may pity; but a generous affection to¬ 
wards the whole human race will dilate his 
heart. To the utmost of his ability he will 
enlighten the iguqjant, correct the erring, sus¬ 
tain theVeak, bear with the prejudiced, and 
/reclaim the vicious. Firm to his own princi- 
' pies, he will not trench on the liberty of others. 
He will not harshly censure, nor suspect an evil 
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motive, where integrity and conscience obviously 
direct the conduct. Mildness will be on his lips; 
forbearance will mark his actions; and universal 
charity will connect him with the wise and good 
of all climes, and of all religions.’ 

The man, said the Vicar, ‘ who believes that 
a being of almighty power, unerring wisdom, 
and unbounded love, is seated at the helm of 
affairs, and is making every event promote in its 
appointed measure, thf highest happiness of all 
intelligent creatures, must possess perpetual se¬ 
renity and peace. The storm of adversity may 
gather above him, and burst upon his head, but 
he is prepared against it, and it cannot dismay 
him. He knows that the evils which encompass 
him are only blessings in disguise. The fair face 
of nature smiles upon him with a brighter ra¬ 
diance. The boundless expanse of Heaven above 
him—the painted plain beneath him—the glo¬ 
rious Sun, that diffuses light and life over the 
ample and beautiful creation, are magnificent 
gifts of his Father, on which his enlightened eye 
can behold engraven the promise of ffis higher 
destiny. The narrow precincts of the tomb can 
neither bound nor obstruct his enlarged view: 
it extends beyond the circle of earth, and reaches 
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to that celestial world, where progression in ex¬ 
cellence is infinite, and happiness is unchanging 
and immortal. Nothing can disturb his steady 
confidence. In the most awful moment of his 
being, his feeling is sublime, as his destiny is 
glorious: even while he is partially subdued by 
Death, and dragged to the confines of the tomb 
—while he is sinking into it, and it closes over 
him, he can exclaim in triumph, O Death, 
where is thy sting! O grave, where is thy vic¬ 
tory ! Thanks be to .^od who giveth me the 
victory, through Jesus Christ, my Lord.’* 


• Smith, on the Divine Government. 
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CONVERSATION XIV. 


On Good. 

, > 

ri?! 

X HE acquisition of good, said the Vicar, 
is in a greater or less degree the desire of every 
human being: it is this which stimulates our 
exertions, excites our industry, and animates us 
in the pursuit of every gratification, possession, 
or qualification, which merits the name, or which 
we conceive to be essential to our happiness 
or well-being. T6 ascertain precisely the nature 
of that good which is most deserving the pursuit 
of an intelligent creature, is an enquiry becom¬ 
ing an intelligent mind, and tq which I should 
be happy at present to direct your attention. 

The different ideas entertained of good, said 
William, abstractedly considered, depend so 
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greatly on situation, association, the connexions 
and dependencies of life, that to conceive an 
external good universally applicable to every hu¬ 
man being,.is perhaps impossible; sinceProvidence 
has so wisely distributed the lot of man, that in 
the diversified situations in which he is placed, 
what to one individual or at one period might be 
considered agood,at another period would assume 
the appearance of evil. The Indian, whose chief 
delight is in the pleasures of the chace and in 
the simple enjoymentsVhich his humble condi¬ 
tion a’ffords, would experience little gratification 
in being admitted into the most elegant and re¬ 
fined society. The ardent youth would find little 
to please in the calm repose which is so much 
valued in age; nor the matron return with plea¬ 
sure to the amusements of infancy. Every state 
and situation has its peculiar external good, 
which imparts satisfaction during the appropriate 
period, but afterwards probably occasions ennui 
or inspires disgust. 

The bliss^e covet seems, at distant view, 

To all superior; but when once possest, 

}t cloys, we spurn it, and another call.’ 


Good and evil, said Sir Edward, as qualities of 
a 2 
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mind implying enjoyment or suffering, arc 
exclusively referable to sentient and intelligent 
beings. ‘ Pleasure is unquestionably natural 
good, and pain natural evil.’ But before we 
proceed to enquire more particularly into the 
nature of good, let us consider the opinions the 
Ancients generally entertained on this subject. 

‘ The Peripatetics,’ said George, ‘ classed every 
thing that was by its nature or use desirable, 
under the general pred^ament of good; and 
every thing by its nature o^ abuse to be shanned, 
under the opposite predicament of evil.’ 

‘ The Stoics maintained, that nothing was to 
be classed under the predicament of good, but 
what was at all times invariably to be chosen ; 
and that nothing was to be classed under the 
predicament of evil, but what was at all times 
invariably to be shunned or rejected.’ 

‘ The Epicureans substituted the term plea¬ 
sure for good, intimating that whatever was 
pleasant was thcreforo good.’ They were di^ 
vided in their opinion’; some ^considering'Ihe 
chief good to result from intellectual pursuits, 
others from personal gratifications. 


Plato, said Sophronia, taught, ‘ that virtue is 
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to be pursued for Its own sake; and that all 
those things which arc called good by men, are 
in reality such only as far as they are derived 
from the first or highest good, which is mind, or 
God. The only power in human nature which 
can acquire a semblance to the Supreme Good, 
is reason; and this semblance consists in pru¬ 
dence, justice, sanctity, and temperance,’ 

Virtue, said Henry, according to Aristotle, is 
either theoretical or pf^ctical. ‘Theoretical vir¬ 
tue consists in the fue exercise of the under¬ 
standing : practical virtue is acquired by habit 
and exercise.’ 

Good, said Charles, may be considered rela¬ 
tively, eoinparatively, and positively. Relative 
good arises from its connexion with its antece¬ 
dent cause, and may be derived from a variety 
of external circumstances. Comparative good is 
evident by comparison ; and positive good is a 
certain unalienable good, permanent in its ope- 
and inv^-iallly pleasniable in its effects. 
External evil may produce relative good, and in¬ 
deed is the'cause from which it generally proceeds. 
Compiwative good can only be ascertained from 
its intermixture with some degree of evil. The 
Q .3 
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utility of evil, and its capability of produciii|;f 
good, may be discerned in its consequences ; as 
it is frequently beneficial in correcting individual 
defects, and in eradicating improper propensities. 

A good, said the Vicar, to be positive, must 
be permanent, capable of communication and of 
increase, and can only with propriety be referred 
to mind; since mind alone possesses the quali¬ 
ties that admit the duration and increase of 
good. 

Diversified opinions of good, said Sir Edward, 
produce the diversity observable in tlic pursuits, 
characters, and attainments of men. 

The man who considers rlclics as his chief 
good, is ardent in their pursuit, and fixes his 
hopes of happiness on their acquisition; but this 
enviable possession, when attained, is found to 
be incapable of imparting the happiness so ar¬ 
dently sought and so anxiously desired. This 
remark may also be applicable to rank and ac- 
quirements. The most exalted^situation 
greatest attainments, cannot diffuse that lerene 
peace and ineffable tranquillity which is ^sential 
to the permanent enjoypfnt of positive good. 
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• Look round the habitable world, how few 
Know their own good, or knowing it, puisne ! 

How void of reason are onr hopes and fears t 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well designed, so luckily begun. 

Hut wlien we have no wish, we wish undone! 

JII VENAL. 

It is evidently dedueible, said Charles, from 
the nature and constitution of man, that the hu¬ 
man mind was formed for the attainment of an 
infinite accession of perfection and happiness. 
The chief good of man must arise from the pro¬ 
per exertion, applical^i, and developeinent of 
his mental capacities, and their appropriation to 
the attainment of those principles of action that 
will eventually produce his perfection and feli¬ 
city. The benevolent principle must therefore 
be a positive good; since it eradi(?ates vice, con¬ 
stitutes virtue, elevates and expands the mind, 
and raises it to the contemplation of Divine 
Beneficence. 


The benevolence of the Deity, said Mrs. 

S^^ntworth, is exemplified in every operation of 
creaSiiie wis^oilf. A very superficial acquain¬ 
tance with the works of nature will afford con¬ 
vincing^ proofs of the ineffable benignity of its 
divine origin. 
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‘ What a scene of enjoyment does the tribe of 
insects, fishes, of all the inferior animals, exhibit, 
from the beginning to the end of life ! Those 
whose conformation fits them for motion, how 
delighted are they to run, to fly, to leap, to 
swim ! bow incessantly are they gliding from 
place to place, without any apparent object, de¬ 
riving gratification from the very exercise of their 
limbs ! Those which delight in rest, how happy 
are they in the loneliness of the shade, in bask¬ 
ing in the sun, or grazing in the field! In a 
summer-evening, how Ixhilirating is it to the 
spirits, to leave for a while the busy hum of 
men, and wander beneath the clear blue sky, and 
amidst Nature’s own works ! What millions of 
happy creatures every where surround us! above 
us, around us,%eneath us, every thing is in mo¬ 
tion, every thing is happy. The air, the earth, 
the water, every tree, and every shrub, and every 
little blade of grass, teems with delighted ex¬ 
istence. Scarcely can we fix our eyes upon a 
single spot in which there is not life and happi¬ 
ness ! Which of the millions of creatures 
press upon our sight does not by every tfiove- 
ment declare, that to the full measure of its 
capacity, it is happy ?’ Let us, my dear cllldren! 
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endeavour to enlarge our conceptions of the 
Deity, by attentively observing his goodness as 
displayed in his works. 


‘ Read Nature !—Nature is a friend to TRUTH.’ 

‘ Whom Nature’s works can chaim, with God himself 

Hold converse, grow familial day hy day; 

With his conceptions, act upon his plan, 

And fprin to his the relish of their sou).’ 

If the benevolence oi the Author of Nature, 
said Charles, be deducible from the conforma¬ 
tion of inferior creatures, the study of man must 
still more enlarge our conceptions of the vast 
designs of the glorious Cause of intelligent exis¬ 
tence; for ‘ if we examine the higher faculties 
with which man is endowed, and judge of the 
purpose for which they arc imparted, by that to 
which they are adapted, we cannot mistake the 
ends they are designed to answer. He can ob¬ 
serve the beauty and order of the world in which 
J^^s placed; he can investigate the causes of its 
pha||mienaf he#an ascertain the laws by which 
it is governed; he can penetrate into the secret 
recesses Af nature, and contemplate the processes 
by widen many of the wonders that surround 
him are formed. He can extend his view beyond 
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the boundaries of his own world, calculate the 
distances of the worlds above him, ascertain 
their magnitude and trace their movements. He 
can perform a still more difficult task: he can 
retire into himself, investigate the principles and 
propensities of his own nature, and reason re¬ 
specting the very faculties by which he conducts 
the astonishing process of thought. Endowed 
with affections which lead him out of himself 
and attach him to his f41ow-beings, he can re¬ 
joice at their joy, and. weep for their woe : he 
feels himself bound to them by the most tender 
and endearing ties, so that without society he is 
gloomy and sad ; while so long as he cherishes 
the generous affections in his intercourse with 
men, cheerfulness smiles upon his features, and 
happiness dilates his heart. He can sit in judg¬ 
ment on the nature of his own conduct; distin¬ 
guish between good and evil; and while he 
glows with admiration at the contemplation of 
what is benevolent, generous and sublime, 1^ 
feels indignation and disgust at the selfisW^eSs ^ 
that considers only its own dboi, and ?ffe vice ^ 
tha^pursues it at the of-generar 

happiness. He can even l^ld intfeijcotoe with 
the Great Being who gavohim existence, and 
who crowns him Vith goodj and though a 
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mystery, which at present he cannot pierce, 
shrouds the Sovereign Spirit from his moital 
vision, yet he can feel a solemn and endearing 
consciousness that he is continually present with 
him; that he is above him, and beneath him, 
and around him; that he can go no where where 
he is not, and do nothing which he does not see: 
he can hear his voice instructing him in his duty, 
and perceive his hand directing him in his couise, 
and rejoice in his promise, assuring him that he 
shall re-awake from the^leep of death, burst the 
fetters of the tomb, enjoy immortal youth, and 
pursue with unwearied step, through the count¬ 
less ages of eternity, attainments which rise 
higlier and higher in infinite progression, and 
which perpetually fill and enlarge his capacity.’* 


How cxhihrating and delightful, said Sir Ed¬ 
ward, is this rational vjew of the faculties and 
destination of man ! The process of improve¬ 
ment has already commenced—to acquire per- 
fcction and happiness. 1'he faculties of man 
‘ d^ot require ^ be changed in nature, but 
l^only increased in de^eehis affections must 
bec^^me ^rfectly‘disinterested, his desires spiri- 


Smith. 
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tualized, and his will rendered permanently con¬ 
formable to tlie will of Him 

‘ Whose name we read emblazon’d high 
Willi golden letters on the illumin’d sky; 

Nor less the mystic characters we see, 

Wrought in each flower, inscribed on every tree.’ 


Happy, said the Vicar, is the man who, alike 
free from the illusions of enthusiasm and the 
shackles of prejudice and superstition, raises his 
mind to the devout contemplation of the glo¬ 
rious Cause of universal existence, and whose 
enlarged and unclouded views allow him to 
perceive that the Au^or of Nature, 

Beholding in the sacred tight 
Ot'tiis essential reason all the shapes 
Of swift contingenoe, all successive tics 
Of action propagated through the sum 
Of possible existence, he at once, 

Down the long series of eventful time, 

.So fix’d the dates of being, so dispos’d 
To every living soul of every kind. 

The field of motion and the hour of rest. 

That all conspir’d to his supreme design. 

To UNIVERSAL GOOD. 
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CONVERSATION' XV. 


On the Means pf attaining Good. 

the enjoyment of good, said the 
Vicar, is the natural desire of every hiiiiian being, 
a knowledge of the means that lead to its per¬ 
manent acquisition is of the first importance to a 
rational and intelligent agent; since without 
attention to the necessary means, no end can be 
obtained. 


Health, said William, is unquestionably a 
good desirable to all, and a blessing that cannot 
highly appreciated. The mind is incapa¬ 
ble developing ifs energies or of fully exerting 
its po\«rs, when the' body is oppressed by infir¬ 
mity or weakened by disease. 


VOL. III. 
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The personal virtues, said Sir Edward, are es¬ 
sential to the enjoyment of health ; because in¬ 
temperance, dissipation, vice, and folly, produce 
premature bodily infirmity and decay. Even too 
assiduous application to the cultivation of intel¬ 
lect is injurious to the constitution, as it pro¬ 
duces weakness, languor, and mental debility. 
Moderation in every respect is essential to the 
continuance oP.lKjcyment;, by exceeding its 
bounds, evil is pr6d\>cedj and suffering naturally 
occasioned. 

Contentment, said Mrs.' Wentworth, is as 
necessary to peace of mind, as temperance is to 
health of body. Habits of both should be 
carefully cultivated, by all who are desirous of 
permanently enjoying good. 

External good, said Charles, as social, relative, 
and domestic pleasures, the possession of an 
‘ elegant sufficiency physical good, as health 
and strength of 
tial distribution 
they are not equally %lfbyed by every |pdiv5iual j 
but in the diversity of external good best^ed in 
a greater or less degree on every human neing, 
we may be convinced that ‘ He who is too wise 


body, arc irr^pfne respects 
! of the gifts df^Providencftjr^ 
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to err, and too good to be unkind,’ gives to every 
individual that portion of external good which is 
calculated, in the design of ineffable Benevolence, 
to promote his final and permanent well-being, 
and the general extension and diffusion of good. 

The cultivation of intellect, said William, is 
essential to happiness, to virjy|fi^ and to piety. 
A knowledge of right 'must ^e acquired pre¬ 
viously to the practice of: rectitude. Propriety of 
conduct, patience, fortiWde, and all other modi¬ 
fications of virtue,-eviShtly result from the per¬ 
ceptions of the understanding. The culture of 
th eunderstanding must therefore be essential to 
the permanent attainment and general diffusion 
of good. 


Scientific knowledge, said Charles, by en¬ 
lightening and expanding the mind, is an ob¬ 
vious means of attaining those enlarged percep¬ 
tions that lead to tbei developement and expan- 
the powep ctf' intellect. The mind 
fetorf^rith interfial re,sourg|i(, is happy in re- 
fari^ within itself^ and derives unspeakable 
piitifica^n in those moments of Solitude and 
peclusion which arc so carefully avoided by the 
ugnorrot, the thoughtless, and the vicious. 


ft .2 
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Scientific pursuits, said the Vicar, are only to 
be deprecated when they are considered as an 
end on which the mind ultimately rests, instead 
of a means leading to the attainment of the 
highest good. 'I'he acquisitions of science en¬ 
large the mental powers, by conducting the 
mind to the investigation of primeval causes; 
but when the attainments of science are con¬ 
sidered as the principal object on which the mind 
is to concentrate ite powers,science is misapplied, 
and becomes injurious by confining the views of 
the individual to the means, instead of raising 
the soul to the contemplation of the important 
end, or to the glorious first cause of intellect 
and science. 

Science, said Sir Edward, as a means leading 
to the acquisition of good, cannot be too highly 
appreciated. Scientific pursuits speedily and 
securely conduct to the path of truth, elevate 
the mind to the contemplation of the first 
Great Cause of order, harmony, and 
fection; enlarge the mental 'faculties 
centrating the powers of intellect upon^d.ro*i,^ 
capable of effecting their expansion]^ ^ 
turning the mind inwardly upon itself, give ac- 
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Accuracy to its perceptions and precision to its 
ideas. 


Happy tbe man the causes who discerns 
Of things created. 

ViRGlI.. 

Scientific knowledge, said Charles, by en¬ 
lightening, elevating, and expanding the mind, 
affords just views of the designs of Creative 
Wisdom. The attainments of science, by en¬ 
larging the powers of intellect, expel pride, 
arrogance, conceit, and pantry; and naturally 
produce genuine and profoiind humility. 


‘ Tme wisdom still by modest doubt is shewn, 
And ne’er decides what never can be known; 
While hardy ignorance and foolish pride 
Nothing perceive, but every thing decide.’ 


Scientific pursuits, said Sophronia, raise the 
mind above the consideration of those insigni¬ 
ficant trifles that engross and fill little minds. 
The soul, elevated by the sublimity of its per- 
feuUons, grasps into a focus the harmony of the 
uniralfc, and contemplates the attributes of the 
’ Deity iq, the perfection of his works. The eye of 
science^eholds in every part of creation, exis¬ 
ting proofs of wisdom, power, and benevolence. 

R 3 
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Each plant, each blade of grass, affords indubi¬ 
table evidence of the incomprehensible good¬ 
ness, transcendent greatness, and refulgent 
wisdom of the-Author of Nature, The scientific 
mind 

‘ Finds tongues in trees, hooks in the running brooks, 

Sermons in stones, ami good in every thing.’ 

The mind, said Charles, that glows with the 
consciousness of the eiistence of wisdom, power, 
and goodness, too vast for reason to comprehend, 
sinks into humble reverence and profound adora¬ 
tion, worships that power whose benevolence he 
every where perceives, and adores the goodness 
that thrills his breast with sensations too exqui¬ 
site for lasting enjoyment, in a state where ex¬ 
ternal objects continually press on his notice, 
attract his attention, and draw his soul from the 
sublime eonteinplation, the transcendent per¬ 
fections the Deity affords. The soul filled with 
unspeakable gratitude and profound adoration, 
worship that Being who" animates his frame 
with life, fills his heart with Ipve and hj^^Ail 
with devotion. The sublimity of such sensations 
produce 

‘ The grand in omiduct, and the juirc in though',’ 
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elevate the mind, spiritualize the affections, and 
approximate the soul towards the beatitude of 
celestial being. Divine Source of Good ! may 
we thus feel thee in our hearts, perceive tliee in 
thy works, and humbly adore thy incomprehen¬ 
sible benignity and ineffable love. 

How sublime, said Mrs. Osbourne, are the 
consolations and how exquisite the enjoyments 
of religion ! It is this ineffable refulgence that 
irradiates our benighted' minds, enlarges our 
perceptions, animates our souls with the extatic 
hope of a glorious futurity, imparts peace, con¬ 
solation, and blessedness in this life, and the 
delightful prospect of increasing happiness, per¬ 
fection, and felicity in that state of being 
towards which we are continually advancing. 


‘ Whe n wealth forsakes ns, and when friends arc few, 
W he n friends are faithless, or when foes pursue, 

’Tis this that waids the blow or stills the smart, 
Disaiins afflietion, or repels its dart; 

Within the hi east bid^nrest rapture lise, 

Bids sniilini; ConsoienBt^pread her cloudless skies; 
^nd when Disease’obstrncts the lah’riiift breath, 
WlHii the lieaif sickens, and earh pulse is death, 
t hen Keliftion shall sustain the just, 

CiraSl^their last moments, nor doseit their dust.’ 


‘Religion,’ said Sir Edward, ‘ is the true 
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philosophy of Celestial Wisdom: it is the instruc¬ 
tor, the guide, and the friend of man, in all his 
relations and in all the circumstances of enjoy¬ 
ment or suffering in which he can be placed. To 
the individual, it is a source of consolation and 
an anchor of hope amidst all the transient tumults 
and disorders of the world j and as it strength¬ 
ens ail the bonds of sodal order and moral 
virtue, it dignifies, strengthens, and exalts a 
nation. It addresses its divine language equally 
to the highest and lowesjt ^ human society, be- 
cause their essential inteNIts, both in time and 
eternity, are equally concerned in the instructions 
it administers.’ 

Religion, said Charles, is unquestionably the 
chief good of man: it is this divine principle, 
this guide to celestial glory, that alone can con¬ 
stitute his perfection and happiness, elevate 
his mind to the proper contemplation of his 
• Creator, advance him in the scale of being, ani¬ 
mate his exertions for the good of his fellow- 
creatures, purify his desires, and raise hisi,^- 
tions above the sublunafy enjqymentih'^f 
transitory and delusive world. 

‘ The Almighty Mind, 

Who breath’d os man a portion of his fire, 
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Bade his free soul, by earth nor time confined, 

To Heaven—to immortality aspire. 

Nor shall the pile of hope his mercy rear’d 
By vain philosophy be e’er destroyedi 
Eternity! by all or wish’d or fear’d, 

Shall be by all or sulTei-’d or enjoy’d.’ 

That philosophy, said the Vicar, which is not 
strictly united with religion and founded on reve¬ 
lation, does not merit the appellation, as it is 
vain, futile, and unsubstantial, and must pro¬ 
gressively, vanish before the diffusive and in¬ 
creasingly irradiatingvlj^ms of Divine Truth, 


‘ And, like the bilscless fabric of a vision, 

Leave not a wreck behind.’ 

While the mind, said Sophronia, is shackled 
in its researches, and fearful of exerting its 
powers, truth is but dimly seen ; her radlaiit Sr.d 
glorious lustre, veiled by prejudice and obscured 
by superstition, cannot diffuse its celestial beams 
to irradiate, cheer, and invigorate the soul. 
Error^ delusion,. and folly, dread investigation, 
an^^aic to eijpouoter minute inspection j but 
invites jhiqbiry; the more she is exa- 
mine?IJ»the higher is her radiance, the more 
diffi^e her influence, and the more inspiriting 
heipivine and glorious light. 
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^ Inquiry, said the Vicar, is to truth what fric¬ 
tion is to the diamond: it proves its hardness, 
adds to its lustre, and excites new admiration.’ 

‘ Reason is the eye of the soul,’ the glory and 
distinction of man, and can never be more pro¬ 
perly employed than in investigating the works 
of Nature, and in displaying the ineffable 
refulgence of Divine Truth. 
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CONVERSATION XVI. 


On the Union of ReUgion and Philosophy. 


JFROM contemplating, said Charles, the 
nature and constitution of man, the power and 
operation of motives influencing his mind, and 
the principles of action directing his conduct, we 
are naturally led to enquire more particularly 
into the cause from whence the principles them¬ 
selves proceed. Our observations have, I think, 
been calculated to prove that every action arises 
from diversified modifications of the benevolent, 
selfisl^ or malevolent principles. The selfish 
torinciple^is undi^btedly the most natural to 
man^^Mlevolence proceeds from its abuse, and 
benevolence from its subjugation, or at least 
from si^ a degree of elevation of mind and dis- 
interes^dness of the affections, as diminishes the 
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estimation and consideration of self, and exAes 
the ardent desire of promoting the interest, hap¬ 
piness, and well-being of others. 

The study of human nature, said the Vicar, 
enables us properly to appreciate the importance 
of revelation, to perceive the sublimity of Chris¬ 
tianity, the value of its divine precepts, and their 
exact conformity with the nature, constitution, 
and final destination t)f man. 

Revelation, said Sir l^w'an!, instead of being 
incompatible witii the perceptions of enlightened 
reason, is peifectly in unison with philosophy, 
or rather is its perfection or zenith. The opera¬ 
tions of Nature, in the grand work of creation, 
are in some degree even perceptible to the en¬ 
larged views of the scientific and philosophic 
mind. ‘ When the command of the supreme 
Eternal Being had put in motion the vast chaos 
of unformed matter ^sjting in the immensity of 
space, those luminous and volatile parts of mat¬ 
ter which constitute light'Xv'.re separated fron' 
those which were morfheavy and opaque, aftea 
which, the waters being separated from the earth, 
the firmament was formed, probably ari. ing from 
tbe terrene particles sinking into solid glebes 
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a.id the aqueous partieles, being lighter, floating 
on the top and covering the wh ole surface of the 
earth and other opaque bodies. The waters thus 
overflowing, the planets were separated by the 
intervening expanse of air called the firmament, 
after which the waters descended into the vallies 
or the lowest parts of the Earth and other planets, 
and the land being left dry, acquired its vegeta¬ 
tive power. The volatile particles of light were 
subsequently formed into «ompact bodies,consti¬ 
tuting the Sun and fiked stars, which are different 
suns enlighteningdiffllfent systems; after which, 
the creation of animal life took place, and last of 
all, of man.” Thus is the scriptural account of 
Creation strictly philosojihical, and the absurd 
cosmogonies of unassisted reason clearly disco¬ 
verable, to the mind that is enlightcneel by 
science and irradiated by tlie sacred beams of 
Divine Trutli. , 


“ — Let theie be I.iftbt! pioclaini'il tlic Almighty Lord; 
Astonish’d (Tiaos lieaid the potent \void;— 

Tliroiigli all bis realios the kindling Idher mns, 

Ami the mass starts into aniillion sons ; 

Earths round each sun wit^ quick explosions burst, 
^nd »coiid g^i^ts issue from the first; 

B^|dj^they journey with projectile force, 

In brignt ellipses their reluctant course; 

Orbyrtieel in oibs, round centies centres roll, 
Andfform, self-balanced, one revolving W hole. 

—Bnward Ihey move amid their bright abode, 

Ice without bound, the bosom oj their God,” 

V. HI. S 
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Nature and reason, said Charles, evidently 
demonstrate the existence of a First Cause,.the 
primeval source of all things, who governs by his 
pervading energy the operations of nature, sus¬ 
tains the innumerable worlds that revolve with 
undeviating regularity in the immensity of space, 
diff uses to myriads of diversified orders of beings 
life, enjoyment and happiness, and regulates 
the Universe by unvarying laws, to ivhich the 
whole of Creation is subservient. 

Every effect of creative-power, said the Vicar, 
demonstrates the existence of a primeval cause; 
and that cause, however iifcomprehcnsible to our 
limited capacities and finite views, is GOD. The 
nature of that being whose transcendant perfec¬ 
tions surpass the comprehension of the most 
enlightened of his creatures, can only be known 
by the active operations of hi^ Divine energy; 
and these proclaim, that the source of existence, 
the origin of all things, is GOOD. It is. GOOD¬ 
NESS lights the sparkling gems that gild the . 
firmament, fills the cthcriaktji^nse with cdunt-,, 
less worlds, and undoubtedly ®<||Mnnffme|f:blel 
orders of sentient creatures, all dertv^^ enjoyr!^ 
ment and existence from tl\,e Fountain nf Good. 
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What, said Sir Edward, but Infinite Wisdom, 
Goodness, and Power, could have arranged mat¬ 
ter witli such inconceivable harmony and per¬ 
fection as is discernible throughout Creation, 
animated so many of its minutest particles with 
life, and pervaded boundless nature with an im¬ 
mensity of existence and an infinite diversity of 
being?— 

‘ In thoiciand species of the insect kind, 

Lost to the naked eye, so wond’rons small 
Were millions join’d, (^ne grain of sand would 
cover all. 

Yet each, within its little bulk, contains 
A heart which drives the torrent thro’ its veins; 
Muscles to move i^ limbs aright; a brain 
And nerves disposed for pleasure and for pain; 

Eyes to distinguish, sense whereby to know 
What’s good or bad, is or is not its foe.’ 

The gloomy perception.s of an uncultivated 
and unexpanded mind cannot obscure the exis¬ 
ting effects of Divine goodness, nor restrain its 
active operations, but must diminish the most 
exquisite sources of felicitous contemplation 
thit can be enjdy^by an intelligent, a rational, 
di^imfliorta^^rilfnd. 

Eryf, said Cha(leS) proceeds from contracted 
vkxjjig and wrong-idnceptions. The nature of 
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things is not altered by tlic ideas wc imbibe or 
the sentiments we entertain; but our happiness 
may be diminished and our intellectual progress 
retarded by erroneous opinions. It is of impor¬ 
tance to our highest interest and essential to our 
privileges as rational beings, that we endeavour 
to entertain just views, and that our general per¬ 
ceptions should be in conformity to truth or in 
unison with the whole tenor of Divine Revela¬ 
tion, the prerogatives of intelligent agents and 
the good of mankind. 

Prejudice, said Sophronia, has ever been ini¬ 
mical to the extensive diffusion of truth. Before 
prejudice can be effectively subjugated,ignorance 
must be diminished, its slavish fetters broken, 
and the mind emancipated from the dominion 
of pride, superstition, bigotry and error. 

Revelation, said the Vicar, is the source from 
whence truth derives its lustre. Without Reve¬ 
lation, Truth could never have emerged from 
the gloomy mists with which Ignorance over¬ 
shadowed her, or stood unveiled tb- our viey Yn 
her present radiant and invigorating ^^l^'ilour. 
It is remarkable that in the infancy of the world, 

the religion established by Djvine comihjind, 

< 1 
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was precisely in unison with the nature of the 
human mind, in its infantine or uncultivated 
state. Children and uncivilized nations are al¬ 
ways most sensibly impressed by strong figures 
and striking images; refinement and civilization 
are essential to that superior degree of mental 
expansion which enables man to derive from 
himself those internal resources which result 
from the proper cultivation of the intellect. In 
the fulness of time, it is said, our blessed Re¬ 
deemer brought life and immortality to light. 
It was necessary that mankind should be in some 
degree civilized, before the sacred beams of Di¬ 
vine Truth could be m4|ifested by the sublimity 
of a Religion pure, unsophisticated, energetic, 
and glorious as that of Christianity. The abuses 
that have in every age in some respects obscured 
the splendour of its rays and sullied the purity 
of its doctrines, have not diminislied its intrinsic 
value, sovereign power, or sacred influence; they 
arc veils that necessarily arise from the weakness 
of the human intellect, the ignorance and pre- 
jildicc of the uncultivated mind, and the pride, 
wr^sirniptioug^nd imperfection of man. The 
tml^jgl^^ressively advancing when the know¬ 
ledge of Him, whom to know is life eternal, 
will extensively,.p|evail. The pride of reason, the 
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assumptions of intellect, the gloom of supersti¬ 
tion, the delusions of enthusiasm, the bigotry of 
prejudice, the narrow views of ignorance, and 
every other cloud that tarnishes the lustre and 
obscures the operations of Divine Grace, and 
prevents the enlarged perceptions of enlightened 
reason from unfolding themselves, or truth from 
manifesting its sacred lustre, will eventually 
vanish, and unsullied truth stand unveiled in 
splendour too radiant for the contracted views 
of an uneultivated and unexpanded mind. To 
advance this glorious, this happy time, should 
be the ardent desire and' constant endeavour of 
every one who assumes the title of Christian. 

Christianity, said Mrs. Wentworth, in its 
vital power and genuine purity, cannot exist in¬ 
dependently of the operation of the benevolent 
prineiple of action, since it is this which consti¬ 
tutes its primeval essence, its dignity, simplicity, 
pervading energy, and Divine influence. 

In contemplating, said Charles, the unieJn 
between Religion and Philosopli^^we ipsy re^» 
mark, that what the investigator of the ^^>n(ii^s 
of human nature would denominate the ^ctive 
operation of the benevolent^rincipje, * the 
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Christian who imbibes his opinions and derives 
his sentiments from tlie Scriptures, designates 
charity. The effects of both are precisely the 
same. “ Charity,” said tlie Apostle, “ suffer- 
^h long, and is kind ; charity envieth not; cha¬ 
rity vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth 
not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her own, 
is not easily provoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth 
not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth; 
bcareth all things, belicveth all things, hopeth 
all things, eiidureth all things. Charity never 
failcth. And now abideth Faith, Hope, Charity, 
these three, but the greatest of these is 
Charity.” 


For constant Faith, and holy Hnpe shall die, 

One lost in certainty, and one in joy : 

Wliilst thou, more happy pow’r, fair Charity, 
Tiiiiinphant sister, greatest of the tliiee, 

Thy office and thy nature still the same, 

Lastiii;; thy lamp, and uncousiimed thy flame, 

Shalt st'll survive- 

Shalt stand before the Host of Heaven confest, 

For lveu ueessing, and for ever blest! 

I’nioK. 

^arityjifir'b'eaevoilence, said the Vicar, pro- 
duc^H^sdy ihe same effects, and if properly 
inves%atcd, be found to be the same 
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principle and derived from the same origin, Bui 
Philosophy is incapable of tracing this Divine 
principle to its primeval cause: its researches 
would only perplex and bewilder us; we must, 
therefore, have recourse to a higher source, and 
consider what the Scriptures teach us respecting 
the cause of every virtuous desire, and the origin 
of every virtuous action. But before we com¬ 
mence this important and highly interesting 
subject, allow me to remark that our preceding 

observations have been founded on an inves- 
• 

tigation’ of hulnan nature. Reason has assisted 
us in our. enquiry; we have by its light alone 
endeavoured to devclope 'the principles from 
whence actions proceed, or by which human 
conduct is regulated and governed: we have in 
no instance designedly discarded its sacred light, 
but considered that reason is the monitor 
placed by Almighty God in the breast of every 
individual, to preserve his intelligent and ac¬ 
countable creatures from the commission of 
evil.” For 


’Tis Reason our Great Master lioh;4io dear 
’Tis Reason's injured lights his wraw^^jent^) 

’Tis Reason’s voice obey’d his glories crovwi^ 

yScNO. 
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Therefore in our succeeding remarks, we should 
not discard it as useless, but have recourse to a 
more infallible guide; because it is not of itself 
•sufficient to lead us to the sacred fount of 
SOVEREIGN GOOD. 
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CONVERSATION XVH. 


On the Sovereign Good, or the best Interest 
oj Mgn. 


IViIy dear children, said the Vicar, we 
are now come to the most solemn, the most in¬ 
teresting and important part of our subject. As 
a father who is tenderly anxious for the good of 
his children, and as a pastor whose bosom glows 
with ardent desire to promote the best interest 
of his flock, I cannot but feel deeply impressed 
with the importance of a subject so intimately 
connected with your future happiness, final well¬ 
being, and immortal interest. 

The best interest of man, said Charles,'must 
always be most effectiv^y promoted by acting in 
conformity to the laws establisfifcj^ for the govern- 
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merit of the conduct of intelligent agents. We 
have clearly ascertained that the first law of our 
nature is to seek happiness and to avoid misery: 
happiness is derived from the practice of virtue, 
misery results from the commission of vice ; the 
nature of virtue and vice has already engaged 
our attention. Virtue proceeds from tlie ope¬ 
ration of the benevolent principle, vice from the 
prevalence of gross self-interest and the influ¬ 
ence of the malevolent propensities; these are 
points whieh a minute investigation of the prin¬ 
ciples of human actions would prove to be in- 
contestible. We are now, therefore, to enquire 
into the cause from whence that principle pro¬ 
ceeds, whose influence ]and operation consti¬ 
tutes the essential difterence existing amongst 
men. 


In considering this important subject, said the 
Vicar, it is necessary to have recourse to a higher 
and more infallible guide than human reason: 
the Scriptures alone can aid our enquiries and 
iftct us to its ptdp^^r source; and these declare, 
iat Oracejpi^ne Grace, is its operating cause. 
iMyde^^l^en, let us not impartially attend 
fto th«tdictates of reason, aud reject a light be- 




Tore which reaj^n appears as a glimmering 
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taper. “ Marvel not that I .say unto you, ye 
must be born again j” marvel not that I most 
seriously affirm tliat the soul must be renewed 
by Divine Grace; the benevolent principle must 
be generated before virtue can permanently re¬ 
side in the breast, be active in its operation and 
durable in its effects, or before the soul can be 
prepared for that state of blessedness which 
awaits the spirits of the just made perfect. 

My dear children, this is no superstition, fana¬ 
ticism, or enthusiasm, but truth, sacred, revealed 
divine truth; it is not by rejecting revelation, or 
opposing its doctrines, that man displays the 
vigour of his intellect or the acuteness of his 
reason : on the contrary, like a vapour which 
vanishes before the resplendent rays of the meri¬ 
dian Sun, so does every obstacle which is placed 
in opposition to Divine Truth, or which would 
impede the splendour of its invigorating beams, 
vanish before its refulgent and glorious light. 
Revelation will for ever remain a subject on 
which the most capacious powers of intelleet 
must dwell with delight, and contemplate with 
sacred and increasing pleasure. 

As Revelation, said Sir Edward, was written 
by men and for the use'and ii^struction of men, 
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it was necessary that its language should be in 
conformity to their general comprehension and 
ideas, and therefore in many instances obviously 
suited to the capacities, circumstances and 
jjnowledge of the persons to whom it was ad¬ 
dressed. Its whole tenour is evidently designed 
to promote ihe practice of virtue, from princi¬ 
ples which elevate, refine and expand the mind, 
and which only constitute the real dignity and 
permanent interest of man. 

The superior excellency of the Christian dis¬ 
pensation as a system Ilf morals, said Sir Edward, 
is obvious from a very superficial investigation 
of its nature and tendency. Even Lord Boling- 
broke remarks, that ‘‘ no religion ever appeared 
in the world, whose natural tendency was so 
much directed to j^romote the peace and hap¬ 
piness of mankind,^ and that “no system can 
be more simple and plain than that of a religion 
as it stands in the Gospel.” “The system of 
^religion which Christ published and his Evan- 
^ gelists recorded, is a complete system to all the 
purposes of relimon, natural and revealed: it 
cbntainS allA^uties of the formerj it enforces 
the whol^aw of Faith, by promising rewards 
and threatening punishmy t. The gospel is in 

T 
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all cases one continued lesson of the strictest 
morality, of justice, of benevolence, and of uni¬ 
versal charity. Its simplicity and plainness 
shewed that it was designed to be the religion 
of mankind, and also manifested the divinity of 
its origin.” 

The mental purity and elevation, said Mrs. 
Wentworth, which tl\e Gospel requires, is in the 
highest degree calculated to promote the happi¬ 
ness of man, by raising the mind above those 
sublunary objects which limit and confine its 
powers, and which are incapable of producing 
permanent enjoyment. “ Chose admirable,” 
saysMontssquIeu, “la religion Chretiennc qui 
ne semble avoir d’ objet que la felicity de I’autre 
vie, fait encore notre dans celle-ci.” 

The man, said ifBWburne, who fixes his 
hopes of happiness on any.<e«joyment this world 
can aflbrd, leans upon a which pierces the 
hand or bends beneath its pressure. Happiness ^ 
is sought in vain in sublunary objects. Nothing 
but God can satisfy the desires of an immortal 
mind. 


The best interest man, said Cliarlcs, must 
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be most effectively promoted by the attainment 
of that principle which approximates the soul to 
its Divine Origin. The spirit of benevolence 
.may be truly stiled the Spirit of God:—it is an 
emanation of the Deity, an impartation of his 
divine nature—of his primeval essence. Let no 
one presume to say he is born of the Spirit, or has 
been regenerated by the power of Divine Grace, 
who does not evidence by the active operation of 
this divine principle, his union to the First Great 
Source of virtue and happiness, to the fountain 
of all good, excellence and perfection. 

The sovereign good of man, said the Vicar, 
undoubtedly consists in the attainment of that 
principle of action which progressively advances 
the soul towards its perfe ction and felicity, which 
produces a life of p||j|''^^usefulness and happi¬ 
ness, and the delightfai 'prospect of an eternity 
of inconceiveabl({.-:'|liJessedness and increasing 
felicity. Our observations on the nature of man 
have demonstrated, that the highest degree of 
merit attainable in this probationary state is 
dhly cdfnpmSi^e; that our best actions cannot 
of themsmes entitle us to any recompence, (al¬ 
though from the moral ccystitution of our nature 
they^contain the ^eds oj happiness,) since it is 
T 3 
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self-interest, and to subjugate malewlenee. 
Let us, my dear children, supplicate the Au¬ 
thor of good, to give us that divine spirit which 
emanates from, and leads to Him. Let not 
the frequent assumption of this sacred priir^ 
ciple, unevidenced by its genuine effects, lessen 
our desire to attain the most pure, perfect, 
and disinterested benevolence. Let us seek 
to enjoy not only the consolations but the plea¬ 
sures of religion. Let devotion warm our liearts, 
benevolence permanently pervade our minds and 
irtfluence our conduct, that we may* exemplify 
the power and loveliness of genuine Christianity 
here, and contemplate with ineffable delight the 
happy moment when the perfections of the 
Deity shall be unveiled to our view, and his be¬ 
nevolence be evidenced IP the increasing perfec- 
tion and happiness of his intelligent creatures, 
throughout an eternity of progressive improve¬ 
ment and perpetual felicity. 


FINIS. 


rrmted by John Evans'/!: Co. Bristol. 








